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Notes. 
SION Y¥ BODDIAU. 
Last summer, in the 
ramble through the beautiful vale 
came across a relative of St. George, 
is little known outside the principality. Denbigh 
is a place to which deal of interest, both 
legendary and historical, attaches. The castle is 
the last place which held out for King Charles IL. 
in the Civil Wars, and those who know the pre 
Verbial ingratitude of the worthless larts, W 
readily understand that it was d 
order of his s« n. Inside the castl 
Tuins of a chapel which was commenced by Robert, 
Earl of Leicester ; but 
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pendicular Gothic. In the porch is a brass, 
representing Richard Myddelton and his wife, 
with their sixteen children, amongst them William, 
the gallant seaman, and Sir Hugh, the celebrated 
engineer,— 

“Who, to quench the thirst of thousands in the populous 
city of London, fetcht water on his own cost more than 
24 miles, encountering all the way an army of oppositions, 
grappling with hills, struggling with rocks, fighting with 
forests, till, in defiance of difficulties, he had brought his 
project to perfection.”* 

Whitchurch is, however, chiefly interesting as 
being the last resting-place of three Welsh worthies, 
Humphry Llwyd of Foxhall, the antiquary ; Twm 
o’r Nant (Thomas of the Valley), the only dramatist 
whom Cambria has produced, and who has, probably 
on that account, been called the Welsh Shakespere; 
and Sion y Boddiau. Leaving Llwyd and Edwards, 
let us devote.a few minutes to John of the Thumbs. 
A large altar tomb at the far end of the church is 
ornamented with the recumbent effigies of Sir John 
Salusbury and his wife ; he is clad in armour, and 
her neck is ornamented with a-great ruff. Sir John 
died in 1578, and ten after, his widow 
erected this monument, and left a blank space for 
the insertion of the year and day of her own going 
over to the majority. This date has never been 
filled in. Sir John’s feet rest upon a nondescript 
animal, which the unskilfulness of the artist and 
the ravages of time have combined to make in- 
describable, and an examination the 
impression that he was endowed with two thumbs 
| on each hand. 
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This brass is engraved in The Li of the Engineers, 

| by Samuel Smiles, 1861, i. 96. There is a view of Whit- 

church (p. 106), with Moel Vammau, (Mother of the 

Hills), surmounted by the Jubilee Tower, since blown 
down. 
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yetitors in the trade and mystery of dragon-slaying. 
Mr. Baring-Gould mentions :— 


“8. Secundus of Asti, Gozo of Rhodes, Raimond of 8. 
Sulpice, Strath von Winkelfreid, the Count Aymon, Moor 
of Moorhall, ‘ who slew the dragon of Wantley,’ Conyers 
of Sockburn, and the Knight of Lambton, ‘ John that 
slew ye Worme.’ Ariosto adapted it in his Orlando 
Furioso, and made his hero deliver Angelica from Orca 
in the true mythic style of George, and it appears again 
in the tale of Chederles.” 

The same writer mentions Perseus, Cenchrius, 
Menestratus, Pherecydes, Pythagoras, Herakles, 
Apollo, Sigurd, Siegfried, Beowulf, Indra, Mithra, 
Thraetana, Feridun, Grettir, amongst the goodly 
company of dragon-slayers.* 

“Tt seems then,” says Mr. Baring-Gould,— 


** That the fight with the dragon is a myth common to 
all the Aryan nations.+ Its signification is this: the 
maiden which the dragon attempts to devour is the earth. 
The monster is tle storm-cloud. The hero who fights it 
is the sun, with his glorious sword the lightning-flash. 
By his victory the earth is relieved from her peril. The 
fable has been varied to suit the atmospheric peculiarities 
of different climes in which the Aryans found them- 
selves.” 

Dupuis and Lenoir take the myth as emblematic 
of the victory of virtue over vice, and “when 
divested of every allegorical veil, as intimating the 
victory of the spring sun over the winter sun, and 
of light over darkness.” 

Salverte cautiously allows more than one origin 
for these mythical relations. He thinks that 
exaggerated reports of reptiles, which have attained 
uncommon growth, have given rise to many of the 
dragon stories, and that others may be emblematic 
of ravages produced by inundations. In confirma- 
tion of this view, he mentions various rivers to 
which the name Draco is applied. Dr. Brinton 
supplies a curious confirmation of this view :— 


“ 


Kennebec, a stream in Maine, in the Algonkin means 
snake, and Antietam, the creek in Maryland, of tragic 
celebrity, in an Iroqouis dialect has the same significance. 


* Curious Myths of Middle Ages, 2nd series, 1868, 


». 35. 

+ The fight with the dragon is by no means an ex- 
clusively Aryan myth. One of its most curious forms is 
in a Chinese story which is given in “ N. & Q.” upon 
China and Japan, vol. i. p. 148. In this legend we have 
the usual dragon with its penchant for young ladies. 
Nine maidens having been sacrificed to the cannibal 
tastes of the serpent, K'i, daughter of Li Tan, a magis- 
trate, volunteered, and after some demur, was allowed to 
proceed to the monster’s cave. She took with her a good 
sword, a dog that would bite at snakes, and several 
measures of boiled rice and honey, which she placed at 
the mouth of the cave. At nightfall the dragon came 
forth, “its head as large as a rice stack, and its eyes like 
mirrors two feet across.” The savoury mess attracted its 
notice, and whilst it was eating, the dog attacked it in 
the front, and K’i hacked at it from behind, until it was 
wounded to death. “The maiden entered the cavern 
and recovered the skeletons of the nine previous victims, 
whose untimely fate she bewailed. After this she 
leisurely returned home, and the Prince of Yueh, hearing 
of her exploit, raised her to be his queen.” 





Salverte, 1846, ii. 272. 





How easily would savages, construing the figure literally, » 
make the serpent a river or water-god !”” 

And he notes the Indian belief in an irascible 
serpent dwelling in the great lakes, and destroying 
men unless appeased by suitable offerings,* 

Salverte gives the dragon-myth an origin in an 
astronomical picture, to which an erroneous literal 
meaning became generally attached.t+ 

It is evident that a little ingenuity will accom- 
modate the history of most of the dragon-slayers 
to any of these theories. Still, when I stood in 
Whitchurch, I must confess that the bych trampled 
beneath the feet of the stalwart Knight did 
not remind me very forcibly of a storm-cloud, 
and if Sion y Boddiau cannot claim the shining 
beauty of the sun god, he certainly looked stout 
and substantial for a mere myth of the dawn. 

Wituiam E. A. Axoy. 


4, Victoria Terrace, Rusholme. 





THE CALENDAR USED BY ROMAN CATHOLICS 
IN ENGLAND. 

Turning over the leaves of an old Roman 
Catholic Directory for the year 1861 (London, 
Burns & Lambert), the Introductory Remarks to 
the Calendar now in use among Roman Catholics 
in England arrested my attention. In them the 
writer shows how that Calendar, based upon what 
is called “the Roman Calendar,” with sundry local 
variations, assumed its present shape, and mentions 
the several concessions made from time to time by 
the Papal See to English Catholics ; whereby, on 
the one hand, certain Feasts of English Saints are 
allowed to be solemnly kept, and, on the other, the 
number of “ Days of Obligation” are considerably 
reduced. 

To this latter point the following extracts 
principally refer :— 

“On the 9th of March, 1777, by a Decree of the 
Propaganda, Pope Pius VI. dispensed the Catholics of 
England from the precept of hearing Mass and abstain- 
ing from servile works on all the Days of Obligation 
through the year, excepting the Sundays, Easter-Monday 
and Whit-Monday, Christmas-Day, the Circumcision, the 
Epiphany, the Ascension, Corpus Christi, the Annuncia- 
tion, the Assumption, SS. Peter and Paul, All Saints, and 
the Feast of the Patron, where such was observed. The 
Vigils of the Feasts thus abrogated, his Holiness trans- 
ferred to the Wednesdays and Fridays of Advent, on 
which he ordered that fast should be kept as in Lent or 
Embertide, ‘although it is an English custom to keep 
fasts and vigils on Friday.” The Pope adds a power to 
the Vicars-Apostolic to dispense from the precept of ab- 
staining from servile works on SS. Peter and Paul falling 
in the hay-harvest, and the Assumption in the wheat- 
harvest, provided Mass has been previously heard, if 
possible.” 

“A few years later, on the 8th July, 1781, by another 
Rescript of the Propaganda, the same Pope dispensed 


* Myths of the New World, by D. G. Brinton, 1868, 
p- 107. 
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the English Catholics from the observance, according to 
their ancient custom, of fasting on all the Fridays in the 

ear, excepting those within the Paschal seascn. The 
Pope excepted from his dispensation the Fridays in Lent, 
Advent, and the Ember weeks.” 

A“ Rescript, also of the Propaganda, relating to our 
Calendar, is dated May 29, 1830, and is signed by 
Cardinal Cappellari, afterwards Pope Gregory XVI. In 
it, Pope Pius VIIL. dispensed us from abstinence on all 
Saturdays that are not fast days, and on St. Mark and 
the Rogation Days, ‘in consideration of the circum- 
stances and for as long as they should last.’” 

“This was accompanied by another Decree of the same 
date and under similar conditions, by which Easter- 
Monday and Whit-Monday ceased to be Days of Ubliga- 
tion; and the Feasts of the Annunciation, and, in the 
County of Durham, of S. Cuthbert, were transferred to 
the Sundays that follow them.” 

Before the Reformation the Calendar, which was 
most generally, though not universally adopted 
in England, was “according to the Use of the 
Chureh of Sarum.” This, which was revived in the 
reign of Queen Mary, is stated to have fallen into 
total disuse, as those of the ancient clergy died 
out, who had adhered to the See of Rome and the 
medieval status of ecclesiastical affairs. 

A TALE OF MYSTERY. 

In the year 1826 I was residing with my parents 
in France. I was then a youth of about eighteen. 
My father, who had spent the early years of his 
life in Lower Brittany, and was acquainted with 
the Breton language, had engaged—more out of 
charity than for the amount of work he could do— 
an old man from the neighbourhood of St. Brieuc 
to come once a week to weed the garden, split 
wood for firing, and do other odd jobs about the 
house. Old Francois was at that time, according 
to his own account, in his ninetieth year, and 
although enfeebled by age and incapable of doing 
a hard day’s work, he was wonderfully clear in his 
intellect. Our servants, with whom he was a 
great favourite, and who, from having lived for 
some time in an English family, had learned to 
appreciate the comfort of a cup of tea, would fre- 
quently invite Francois to a warm and snug seat 
near the large open hearth, and to a share of their 
meal. It was on one of these occasions that he 
related to them the following extraordinary tale, 
which he afterwards repeated to my parents and 
myself, and which he said had been recalled to his 
memory by the tea- ice. He was young when 
the event occurred, but had a vivid recollection of 
all the circumstances. 

His father and mother lived in a small hamlet 
or detached farm-house, at no great distance from 
the sea, and one day his mother and another 
woman—I think he said her sister—went out to 
the cliffs to eut furze for fuel. The country be- 
tween their dwelling and the spot where they were 
at work was an open and uncultivated moor, far 
from any highway ; and their astonishment was 














great when they saw a carriage, escorted by men 
on horseback, approaching towards them across the 
plain, and apparently making for the cliffs. The 
women were alarmed at so unusual a sight, and 
concealed themselves among the furze-bushes to 
watch what might be the upshot of the matter. The 
carriage was driven as near as possible to the edge 
of the precipice, and then two of the horsemen, 
who appeared to be acting by order und under the 
direction of one of the party, dismounted and 
dragged a lady out of the carriage, forced her to 
the verge of the overhanging cliff, and deaf to her 
cries and entreaties for mercy, precipitated her, as 
they thought, into the sea below. The two women, 
almost dead with terror, had in the mean time 
concealed themselves still more effectually in the 
high furze, and the carriage and horsemen dis- 
appeared at a gallop in the same direction from 
whence they had come, without the actors in this 
tragedy having the slightest idea that their pro- 
ceedings had been so closely watched. When they 
were well out of sight, and a sufficient time had 
elapsed to re-assure the women that the murderers 
were not likely to return to inquire into the fate of 
their victim, they ventured from their hiding- 
place, and creeping to the edge of the precipice, 
looked over to see whether they could discover any 
traces of the foul deed. To their astonishment, 
they saw the body of the unfortunate lady hanging 
about half-way down, having been caught by her 
clothes in some bushes which sprung out from a 
projecting ledge of rock. They ran in all haste to 
the farm, called their husbands and other neigh- 
bours to their assistance, and returned with ropes 
to the cliff. With some trouble they succeeded in 
reaching the lady, whom they found almost dead 
with terror, but otherwise very little the worse for 
her fall. She was carried to the farm-house where 
Francois’ father and mother lived, and remained 
with them for some time—how long I have for- 
gotten, but it was considerably above a year. 
She kept herself in great seclusion, but after a 
month or two had elapsed, she sent one of the neigh- 
bours into St. Brieuc to post a letter which she 
had written, and it was not long before a case, con- 
taining apparel and other necessaries, arrived at the 
farm-house. Among its contents were a tea-service 
and a supply of tea. After that the lady used, 
from time to time, to write and receive letters, and 
at last, one day, a carriage came to the farm and 
fetched her away, but before she went she rewarded 
her hosts handsomely, and, among other things, 
made a present of her silver tea-pot to Francois’ 
mother. It was this circumstance which had first 
acquainted Francois with the use of tea. What 
his exact age was when the affair occurred I do not 
remember to have heard him say, but he recol- 
lected all the particulars perfectly well, and, judging 
from his age when I knew him, I calculate that it 
must have happened about the middle of the last 
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century. When it is considered that at that time, 
and for very long after, tea was an almost unknown 
luxury in France, although in very general use in 
England and Holland, one is inclined to raise the 
supposition whether the heroine of this story may 
not have been a stranger in France ? Perhaps some 
contemporary memoir might throw a gleam of light 
on it. 
the story, as they were related by old Francois, 
and as far as my recollection of his narrative goes, 
have not been in the slightest degree altered by me. 
I may have forgotten some things, but I have 
changed or added nothing. gE. MO——.. 
Guernsey. 


Tae Suprposep CHANGE or A GERMAN INITIAL 
W into Gu or Gin Frencn anv Iratian.—An 
example of this supposed change is supplied to 
us by the Fr. word garantie (O. Fr. quarantie), 
It. garentia, or guarentia (cf. our guarantee), which 
is derived by the most eminent cqmdbaiae from 
the O. H. G. werén = “ facere, preestare, servare” 
(Graff), with which compare the O. Fr. warant 
and our warrant and warranty. I say “ supposed 
change,” because I myself do not believe that it 
has taken place; still, it is accepted by all the 
principal etymologists of the day, though none of 
them pretend to explain how in passing from one 
language to another a w could become a gw,* 
4.é., an easier become a more difficult sound, which 
is just the contrary to what usually happens when 
words are transferred from one language to another. 

My own belief is that the German initial w was 
not changed into gu = gw in French and Italian, 
but that the German words at the time they 
passed into these two languages began with a gaw 
or gew, which was readily contracted into gw in 
consequence of the vowel’s being unaccented, and, 
therefore, but little heard in pronunciation.t Thus, 
in addition to the O. H. G. werén quoted above, 
Graff also gives the compound form 
(=the modern Germ. gewahren), and from this I 
contend that the Fr. guarantie and It. quarentia 
were derived, and the fact that the modern Germ. 
equivalent of these two words is Gewahr and 


qawe ren 





* The gu is still pronounced gw in Italian (in which it 
occurs much more frequently than 7), and as the French 
formerly always wrote gu, I think it is nearly certain 
that they originally pronounced it in the same way. 
Indeed, I myself have heard French people pronounce 
Guise and Guizot as if written Gwise and Gwizot. 

Max Miiller, who devotes two or three pages to this 
subject in his Lectures, 2nd Ser., 1864, pp. 265-267, can 
- no more than, “‘ In the mouths of the Roman citizens 
of France, however, the German initial W had been 
replaced by the more guttural sound of gu,” which is 
anything but an explanation. 

+ This is shown by the fact that this word has some- 
times been dropped even in German, as in Glaule 
(0. H. G. galauba), Glick, (M. H. G. geliicke), with 


which compare our /wck where the prefix has dropped 
altogether. 





I may say, in conclusion, that the facts of 









not Wahr is certainly strongly in favour of my 
view. 

Similarly, I derive the Fr. garde, It. guardia, 
and our guard from the O. H. G. gawartén, whilst 
our ward, warden, and the modern Germ. warten, 
represent later forms, in which the prefix ga or ge, 
which was much more common in O. H. G. than 
in modern Germ., has dropped. So far, therefore, 
from the gu and g of the French and Italian words 
having been derived from a German w, the French 
and Italian words really preserve to us* ancient 
forms which have to a great extent long since dis- 
appeared from the German.t 

I have collected some fifty or sixty examples of 
this supposed change. F. CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


A Mercian Princess.—One of the irrepressible 
paradoxes of a very learned and vigorous historian, 
whose writings are likely to transmit some of the 
impressions of this age to the future, is, that 
Bristol is not nearly so ancient as reputed. That, 
in fact, its history begins about A.D. 1050, or barely 
before the Norman Conquest ; and that it was “un- 
known to fame in the earlier days of our history.” 

Freeman’s Norman Conquest, vol. ii. p. 153; and 
his other writings, passim.) 

It is very likely that the local historians have 
made too much out of the name “Caer Brito” or 
“ Cair Brithon” in the ancient catalogue of Roman- 

sritish cities found in some copies of what passes 

under the name of Nennius (Mon. H. Brit. p. 77, 
&e.). There is just enough likeness in the name to 
account for a rash or fanciful misappropriation ; and 
such a misappropriation to Bristol was actually 
made at an early date, but not so early as to claim 
the authority of a traditional gloss. Etymological 
identity there is none. It may have stood for 
some place with “Briton” in its name; and s0 
thought Archbishop Usher, who gave it to Dum- 
barton quasi “ Dun Briton” (Gale Scriptores, vol. i 
p. 138). The Vatican copy, however, thought by 
Mr. Stevenson “to transmit the work in a purer 
state,” has the reading “Cair britoc” (Hist. Brit 
Rev. W. Gunn, 1819, p. 46). 

It is probably quite true that there is no written 
record of the name of Bristol before the eleventh 
century. Of smaller adjoining places, as Henbury, 
Westbury, Stoke, Clifton, and even Penpole, we 
have notices, and even minute descriptions, a 
early as the eighth, ninth, and (early in the) 


* The Italian more than the French, inasmuch as the 
gu has really always been preserved in Italian, whilst it 
has in many cases become g in French, and where it has 
not, is habitually pronounced as g. See note * 

+ In German, the tendency has been to drop theg; 
in French, to drop the w. This is exactly what one 
would expect. The Germans, knowing what was esset- 
tial and what unessential, dropped the unessential, the 
prefix. The French, naturally enough, not knowing, 
dropped the essential, or part of the root. 
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tenth centuries. Also of “ Avon-stream” and 
“Severn-stream,” but no mention of Bristol. There 
is, however, yet standing in the very heart of the 


‘most ancient enclosure of the town, an unim- 


shable witness that Bristol not only existed, 
but had reached an advanced stage of civilization 
at a much earlier date. 

If a stranger passing through Bristol should 
happen to ask the name of one of the group of cen- 
tral churches, he would be told that it is “ St. 
Werburgh”; and in that answer he would be told, 
more certainly than by either coin or written 
record, that Bristol existed, and had a church upon 
that spot, more than three hundred years earlier 
than the learned historian has been able to date it. 
There is a sort of popular pride in talking about 
“Old England,” and about “ Old Bristol”; without 
pethaps considering which of the two is older. 
Some would even be surprised to hear that Bristol 
is the older of the two. But that is exactly what 
the name of this church tells us. The central piece 
of ground which has transmitted to us the name of 
this Princess, who died Aa.p. 690, must have been 
devoted to her honour while her fame was still 
fresh and at its height ; certainly while the neigh- 
bouring River Avon yet formed the southern 
boundary of the independent kingdom of Mercia, 
ruled by the dynasty of which she was a scion, 
before the consolidation of the Anglo-Saxon em- 
pire, into which that kingdom was absorbed, when 
“Old England” began to be. 

Of course the present church is only the last 
link of the monumental chain, in which this ancient 
tradition has been continuously embodied and 
localized; but it is an indisputable, though perhaps 
solitary, witness that Bristol already existed far 
back in that period of historical silence which is 
the lurking-place of the trenchant historian’s 
detraction. Tuomas KERSLAKE. 

Bristol 

Mitton anp Putveas FLetcuer.—To say that 
Milton was a plagiarist would be something little 
short of treason, but that he was a great borrower 
few, I think, will venture to deny. How freely he 
drew upon the Greek, and Roman, and Italian 
poets, is patent to all, even but partially acquainted 
with the literature of these respective countries. 
But there is a poet of our own, less known than he 
deserves to be—Phineas Fletcher, to whom, per- 
haps, he is indebted more than to any other, and 
whom, as I think, he has followed closer. Take 
the following as a sample—few out of many more :— 


I. 
“ Him follow’d next his mate, 
Both glorying to have ’scap’d the Stygian flood.” 
Paradise Lost, b. i. 238, 239. 
“For that foul rout, that from the Stygian brook.” 
Phineas Fletcher's Px rple Island, cant. iv. 21. 


I. 
“Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.” 
Paradise Lost, b. i. 263. 









‘In Heaven they scorn’d to serve, so now in Hell they 
reign.” 
Purple Island, cant. vii. 10. 
II. 
“ Now morn, his rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 
Advancing, sow’d the earth with orient pearls.” 
Paradise Lost, b. y. 1, 2. 
* Now when fair morn orient in heav’n appeared.” 
Id., b. vi. £ 
“ The rising morn lifts up his orient head.” 
Purple Island, cant. vii. 1. 
Iv. 





** Till morn, 
Wak’'d by the circling hours, with rosy hand, 
Unbarr’d the gates of light.” 
Paradise Lost, b. vi. 2,3, 4, 
“ The hours had now unlock’d the gate of day.” 
Purple /sland, cant. vi. 1. 
3oth may have here borrowed from Iliad, 
v. 749, «.7.A. 


v. 
“Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 
Dove-like, sat’st brooding on the vast abyss.” 
Paradise Lost, i. 19, 20, 21. 
** And Thou, dread Spirit ! which at first didst spread 
On those dread waters thy all-opening light.” 
Purple Island, iv. 26. 
VI. 
“ What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support.” 
Paradise Lost, i. 22, 23. 
“ Raise now my humble vein to lofty thunder.” 
Purple Island, iv. 27. 
VII. 
“ But death comes not at call, justice divine 
Mends not her slowest pace for pray’rs or cries.” 
Paradise Lost, x. 858, 859. 
“ Prayers there are idle, death is woo'd in vain ; 
In midst of death, poor wretches long to die.” 
Purple Island, iv. 37. 
VIII. 
“ Now came evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in his sober livery all things clad.” 
Paradise Lost, iv. 598, 599. 
“The world late cloth’d in night’s black livery.” 
Purple Island, iv. 54. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


THELWALL. — Thelwall lectured in Derby in 
1830. One of his bills on that occasion is still in 
my possession, and I send a copy of it, thinking it 
may interest your readers. I heard the whole four 
lectures. They were well attended, and gave great 
satisfaction ; and I yet remember them as one of 
the greatest intellectual treats I ever had. I have 
somewhere among my papers notes which I made 
after hearing each lecture, but cannot just now put 
my hands on them. He gave the palm, among 
English orators, to Lord Chatham. I remember 
the thrilling effect his delivery of “The Speech of 
Brutus over the dead body of Lucretia,” and 
“ Antony’s Oration over the body of Cesar,” had 
on myself and many more who heard him. His 
delivery of “ Satan calling the Fallen Angels from 
the Oblivious Pool” was wonderful for power. 
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After its delivery he spoke a line or two from it 
with the end of his handkerchief held loosely a 
short distance from his mouth, in order to show 
that speaking in a loud voice did not necessarily 
cause a large expenditure of breath, and that he 
did not exhale sufficient to stir the handkerchief. 
Thelwall wore false teeth: during one of these 
lectures they got loose in his mouth, when he 
mumbled an apology for turning his back on the 
audience while he readjusted them. I remember 
an anecdote which was in circulation at that time, 
to the effect that when he was about to be tried, 
with others, for what was called “high treason,” 
he wished to defend himself, but his legal adviser 
was against his doing so, saying—“If you do 
defend yourself you'll be hanged!” “Then,” said 
Thelwall, “I'll be hanged if I do!” 

“The Pulpit, Bar and Senate. Old Assembly Room, 
Derby. On the evenings of Wednesday the 6th, Friday 
the Sth, Monday the llth, and Tuesday the 12th of 
October, 1830, Mr. Thelwall will deliver a series of Four 
Lectures, Elocutionary, Critical, and Oratorical. Lee- 
ture I.—On Oratory in general, and the endowments, 
cultivation and accomplishments necessary to the forma- 
tion of the Oratorical character, with Recitations illus- 
trative of the devolopement of the powers and modulations 
of the human voice. Satan calling the Fallen Angels 
from the Oblivious Pool.—Milton. Dissolution and 
Renovation of Nature.—Darwin, &c. Lecture II.— 
Causes of the defective state of Oratory in this country. 
Comparison of the Roman Forum and the English Bar; 
with Recitations illustrative of the effects of popular 
eloquence in Rome. The Speech of Brutus over the 
body of Lucretia. Antony’s Oration over the body of 
Cesar. Lecture III.—On Sacred Eloquence, and the 
Elocution of the Pulpit, and the educational causes of its 
existing defects, with recitations and readings illustrative 
of the sublime, the doctrinal, and the pathetic styles as 
applicable to the duties of the clerical functions; includ- 
ing portions of Scripture, and of the Church Service, &c. 
Lecture IIII.—On the Oratory of the Senate, with 
specimens of the Eloquence, and sketches of the Elocu- 
tion of Celebrated Senators—including Lord Chatham, 
Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, John Horne Tooke, &c. To begin at 
half-past seven o'clock precisely. Tickets for the series, 
10s. 6d. Single admissions, 3s. 6d. Subscriptions received 
and Tickets to be had at Messrs. W. & W. Pike's, Reporter 
office ; at Messrs. Drewry & Son’s, Mercury office ; and 
at the Apartments of the Lecturer, where private 
Instruction may be had, and advice in cases of Impedi- 
ment, Printed by W. & W. Pike, Derby.” 

Joun HAsLEem. 

Derby. 


M. Turers.—I should be glad if I were per- 
mitted to record in “N. & Q.” the fact that, 
notwithstanding the political embarrassments of 
the late President of the French Republic, he could 
find time, during his tenure of office, to consider 
an application I made to him, by letter, for copies 
of some interesting historical documents from the 
originals in the Foreign Office in Paris, which 
M. Thiers kindly had made for me by M. Faugére, 
the talented Keeper of those Archives, who sent 
them to me through the French Embassy, to enable 


Hooke, who, after accompanying James II. in hig 
exile, was naturalized in France, and devoted hig 
life to the French service. The Colonel was made 
a Baron by the Pretender, and acted as the repre- 
sentative of the Grand Monarque in 1711 at 
Dresden, at the Court of Frederick Augustus, 
King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, for which 
he was made a Commander of the Order of St, 
Louis, and became a Maréchal du Camp before his 
death. His only son, James, a godson of the 
Pretender, was also in the French service, and was 
killed at Toulon in 1744. 
Nort Hooke Rosrysoy, 


Eprrarns.—On a raised coped tomb in St, 
Stephen’s Churchyard, Launceston, Cornwall, is the 
following, on Geo. Warmington, of Camelford, 
Gent., who died Jan. 8, 1727, x. 88 :-— 

“'Tis my request 
My bones may rest 
Within this chest 
Without molest.” 
Its quaintness and a slight similarity to the well- 
known inscription on Shakespeare’s gravestone is 
my reason for sending it for record in “N. & Q.” 

On another stone, very old, but having no date, 
at Lostwithiel, Cornwall, on John Bolt, is this 
inscription :— 

“ Beter it is to Dy 
The Sovles Life to Save 
Then to lose the Soule 
The Bodies life to have.” 
In Dalton, in Furness Churchyard, Lancashire :— 
“HERE LYETH 
CHR. BROWNR 
1G THE LAST 
OF THAT NAME 
A.D. 1660.” 
Wma. Geo. FrRertoy. 
Little Park Street, Coventry. 


PiscinA AT JERVAULX ABBEY, YORKSHIRE.— 
On a recent visit to the ruins of this abbey, some 
architectural details of which are full of interest, 
I came across, in the remains of one of the south 
chapels, a very curious piscina or drain,—not as 
usual, in the south wall of the chapel, where it is 
commonly found, but at the right-hand side on 
the floor of the second, or deacon’s step. Perhaps 
the old Cistercian rite (or some local form of it), 
enjoined such an arrangement. Though I have 
visited more than three thousand English churches, 
I never met with another similar example. 

Freperick Greorce Leg, D.C.L 

6, Lambeth Terrace. 


TESTAMENTARY OrTHOGRAPHY.—I have been 
favoured by my friend, Edward Hicks, Esq., of 
Wilbraham Temple, Cambridgeshire, with a copy 
of a will which some years ago came under his 
notice. The document is brief, and its literary 
merits may justify its admission into “N. & Q.” 





me to complete my Biography of Colonel Nathaniel 


“Wymondham. January 22, 1861. I Tarimaah . . «+ 
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Do Hear Sertify that this is my Last Will and Testament 
of my Proppety and I Do wich My Effects to be all 
Vallaried and Egell devided Between my two Daughters 
Mrs..... and Mrs..... after a Laggace to my neice 
Rodea .. . . of £20 And the Chist with Drawers That 
stand up in her Room and all Funerill exspences are Paid 
Than the Remander to be Equel devided Between my 
two Daughters and there Famalies. 
The Mark of 
I Iarimaah .... my X” 
(Two witnesses’ names.) 


Regent's Park. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Co-nerrs TO Baronres In ABEYANCE.—Can 
any of your correspondents assist me in tracing out 
the existing representatives of either, or all, of the 
under-mentioned co-heirs to baronies in fee ? 

1. Sir David Owen, of Easebourne (natural son of 
Owen Tudor, grandfather of Henry VII.). Reps. co-heirs 
to Barony Bohan, of Midhurst, and Braose, of Gower. 

2. Dorothy and Eleanor, sisters of Sir Robert Knyvett, 
Bart., ob. 1699. Co-heirs, Baronies, Basset, of Weldon, 
Clifton and Cromwell. 

3. Sir Drew Drury and Anne, sister of sixth Baron 
Burgh, of Gainsborough. Co-heirs, Barony Burgh, of 
Gainsborough. 

4. Joan and Elizabeth, sisters of John Courteney, 
eighth Earl of Devon, ob. 1471. Joan married, first, 
Sir Roger Clifford; second, Sir Wm. Knyvett. Elizabeth 
married Sir Hugh Conway. Reps. co-heirs to Barony of 
Courtenay. 

5. Sir Edw. More, of Hertmere, co. Surrey, and Mary 
Poynings, eldest granddaughter of Sir Owen West, 
brother of ninth Baron De-la-Warr and West. Their 
male issue would seem to have become extinct with his 
grandson. Their daughter, Elizabeth, married Sir Thomas 
Drew, of the Grange, Broad Hembury, Devon. Co-heirs, 
Baronies De-la-Warr and West. 

6. Sir Thomas Molynenx, of Losely, Surrey, and Mar- 
garet More, niece and eventually heiress of Sir Poynings 
More, Bart., of Losely. The descendants of their son and 
heir, Sir More Molyneux, would seem to have failed in 
1798, and the representatives to have vested in the 
daughters of Sir Thomas Molyneux. Co-heirs, Baronies 
De-la-Warr and West. 

7. Thomas Kirkham, Esq., of Blagdon, Devon, by 
Cecily, daughter of Sir Wm. Carew, of Mohans, Ottley. 
Co-heirs, Baronies Alon and Dynham. 

8. Nicholas Pudsey, Esq., and Lady Mary Nevill, 
daughter of sixth Earl of Westmoreland. Barony, 
Nevill of Raby. 

9. David Ingleby, Esq , of Ripley, co. York, and Lady 
Anne Nevill, youngest daughter of sixth Earl of West- 
moreland. Left three daughters—Sir R. E. Stanley, 
Bart., rep. one of them. Baronies, Nevill, of Raby, and 
Kyme. 

10. Richard Woodroffe, Esq., of Woolley, co. York, and 
Lady Elizabeth Percy, daughter of seventh Earl of 
Northumberland. Baronies, Percy and Poynings. 

W. D. Prxx. 

5, King Street, Leigh, Lancashire. 

[Answers to be sent direct to our correspondent. ] 











Princes oF SERVIA AND Montsnecro.—In- 
formation is desired as to the succession and descent 
of the hereditary Voivodes, or Princes of Servia, 
from Milosch I., to the present Milan IV. Similar 
information with respect to the Hospodars of 
Montenegro in the present century would also be 
acceptable. J. Woopwarp. 


Avtnor WaAnNTED.— 

“ A great principle, the relation of man to his Maker, 
and his condition in a future world, as laid down by 
rival priesthoods, has, in almost every stage of history, 
had power to influence the multitude to fury, and deluge 
the world with blood.” 

It appeared, I think, in a book published about 
three years ago. CLARRY. 


Dr. Hicks.—Who was Dr. Hicks, who wrote 
some valuable MSS., which were accidentally 
burned in the House of Parliament, where they 
had been placed by the Government ? 


W. Hueues. 


Inscription ON Parntine.—Can any of your 
readers supply, from an authentic source, the 
missing last word of the first line in the following 
couplet i 

“ Corporis ac vultiis formam mihi Pictor.... 

Cztera dum fugiunt hec manet umbra mei.” 

It is painted, so far, in the corner of a very fine 
portrait on panel in my possession, evidently by a 
master of the first eminence, and long, in family 
tradition, attributed to Vandyke ; but I think the 
lace collars and ruffles are of a somewhat earlier 
date. Hvusert Ranpoupu. 


“Museum Criticum.”—How many numbers 
were there published? I have only six. Are the 
authors of the various Latin verses contained in it 
known? The “Cartesii Principia,” “ Platonis 
Principia,” and “ Newtoni Systema Mundanum,” 
are by “R. 8.,” who is, I think, Robert Smith ; 
but who were “ W. F.,” “H. V. B.,” “J. P.,” and 
“J. K.”? Could this last (his subject, “ Immor- 
talitas Animz”) be Keble? H. A. B. 

[‘* At the conclusion of the eighth number and Second 
Volume, the Editors of the Museum Criticum have to 
announce that their work is brought to a termination.” 
Such are the concluding words of the 1826 edition of 
the Museum Criticum, and in this edition the initials 
appended to ‘‘ Immortalitas Animz” are R. 8.] 


Vow sy Kine Cuarves I. kept at OxForD 
in 1644.—A contemporary sermon preached at 
Oxford on Friday, 10th May, 1644, “the day of 
public fast,” alludes to a vow with which King 
Charles I. is connected :- 

“One religious vow is weekly paid in this place 
[St. Mary’s] by our royal Jacob,—I mean our Tuesday's 
exercise, which was devoutly vowed upon as just an 
occasion as ever vow was made. And hitherto it hath 
been religiously performed.” 

What was the occasion of this weekly service ? 
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Serrpoms.—I have a deed, temp. Henry IL, 
conveying, for the sum of ten marks, a man— 
described by name—and his children. I should 
be glad to know where other such deeds can be 
seer, either in public or private collections. 


R. H. Woop. 


Ovuzet GAaLLeyY CLus, Dusiix.—Can any one 
inform me of the constitution, objects, and autho- 
rity of this club, and if any work exists giving 
a history of them ? H. 8. 


Lorp James Russevi, 1709.—Who was he? I 
have many papers signed by him, and also Lady 
Elizabeth Russell, who, I presume was his wife, 
The latter dated 1712. I can find 


no mention of 
such a person in Burke’s Peerage. ) 


E. E. 


Mrs. Exizaseru Porter: Dr. S. Jonnson. 
In a sale catalogue of books and MSS. recently 
sold by Messrs. Puttick & SLU pson, appeared the 
following :— 

“1138. Porter (Mrs. Elizabeth) Timely Admonition, or 
Friendly Advice, designed not only to prevent the Con- 
sequence but the Commission of Sin, to which is added 
Ten Prayers concerning the Ten Commandments, Manu- 
script finely written on upwards of 540 pages, and given 
as ‘A Present to Mrs. Elizabeth Porter on the day she 
was confirmed by the Bishop, being July 21st, 1731,’ old 
crimson morocco, the back beautifully finished with gold 
tooling, folio, 1731. 

“ This very curious and valuable MS. appears to have 
been prepared for the press, and though not published, 
appears well worthy of being so. Prefixed are some 
verses in its praise, signed G. A.” 

In 1736 Dr. Samuel Johnson married a Mrs. 
Elizabeth Porter, whom he used to call by the 
familiar appellation of Tetty, or Tetsey, which, 
like setty, or Betsey, is a contraction of Elizabeth. 
Can any one inform me if the Mrs. Porter men- 
tioned in the manuscript sold at Puttick & Simp 
son’s has any connexion with the wife of Dr. 
Johnson. K. E. 


ALEXANDRINE LiturGy.—In a novel, by Louis 
Enault, called Alba, I find an allusion to the 
“ gorgeous ceremonies of the Alexandrine Liturgy, 
which Venice alone, amongst the churches of 
Europe, has preserved. I should be obliged to 
any of your contributors who would inform me 
what this Alexandrine Liturgy is, and whether it 
is true that it is in use at Venice. 

As I am interested in the subject of rites and 
liturgies, I would also ask whether there exists any 
compendious work giving an account of the various 
rites admitted to communion by the Church of 
Rome, such as the Ambrosian, United Greek, &e. 


i. oo 
obre Bwpos oire rioris.—Can any one give me 
the reference for these words? J. bs Me 


Tue Duke or York AnD 
CiarKxEe.—The maiden 


Mrs. Mary ANNE 
name of the Duke’s chéré 








amie, in the celebrated: case under the ¢ 
brought before Parliament by Colonel W. 
many years ago, was Mary Ann McLure. 


> 
She 
was a native of Ayr, and after separating from 
Clark, her husband, she went to London, and wag 
what is called “ show-woman,” for the exhibition 
of dresses, in a large and fashionable millinery 


establishment. There, the Duke first saw her. 

Can any one, through your columns, tell, first, 
her fate, subsequent to the inv estigation under 
Wardle’s charges ; and, second, when, where, and 
under what circumstances, this remarkable, and 
clever woman died ? ENQUIRER, 

|Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke died at Boulogne, on June 
21, 1852, aged seventy-four. See the Gent. Mag. of 
August, 1852, and “ N. & Q.,” 1" 8. iv. 396, 493.] 

Srern : Firu.— 

“The gentleman who lately appeared seems to speak, 
bating the barbarism of furm instead of firm, and sturn 
instead of stern, with propriety.”—Critique on Savigny's 
performance of Selim in Barbarossa. Dramatic Censor, 
y. li. p. 304, London 1770. 

I worked the words “ stern ” and “ firm,” so that 
they should not be conspicuous, into a sentence, 
which I requested some of the best orthoepists of 
my acquaintance to read. All pronounced them 
and furm. What was the pronunciation a 
F ITZHOPKINS, 


stur? 


century ago 


Gerrick Club. 


Potty Haycock. 

“The Fortunate Transport; or, the Secret History of 
the Life and Adventures of the Celebrated Polly Hay- 
cock. The Lady of the Gold Watch. By a Creole. The 
Devil is always kind to his own. An old Proverb. 
London: Printed for T. Taylor, near the corner of 
Friday Street, Cheapside. [Price One Shilling]}.” 

This is the title of an octavo volume, (pp. 44), 
without date, which I possess, and believe to be 
rare ; can any of your readers inform me where I 
can find any reference to the book, or where I can 
pick up any information respecting either Polly 
Haycock, or the affair of the Gold Watch? 

H. 8. A. 

Westey’s Hymys.—Is the music to Wesley's 
Hymns easily procurable, and where published ? 

C. A. W. 

Mayfair. 

[Consult David Cremer’s Methodist Hymnology, New 
York, p. 191, 1848, 12mo., and “ N. & Q.,” 2™ 8. vi. 378, 
402; viii. 453.] 

Sir Joun Honywoop.—Information is required 
respecting him. About the middle of the last 
century he was living at Hampstead. His daughter 
married a George Ann Burchett; was this & 
descendant of the Josiah Burchett mentioned by 
Pepys! E. R. W. 


Sir Watrer Aprnepon Compton, Bart., OF 
Harrevry, GLoucesTeRSHIRE.—I should like to 
know the date and place of his marriage, and also 
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the name of the child, and the date and place of 
its death and burial. Had Sir Walter any other 
child, posthumous or otherwise? Also, was there 
any connexion between the family of the late 
baronet and that of the late Sir Herbert Abingdon 
Draper Compton, Chief Justice of Bombay, who 
died in 1846, without I believe). The 
“ Abingdon” in both names is suggestive of some 
relationship. M. 


issue 


Davip Rizzio.—Is there any good reason for 
supposing that David Rizzio was a Welshman? 
Dr. John David Rhys is said to be the son of 
David Rhys, and the two Davids are said to be 
one and the same person. Names and dates seem 
to tally. J. D. R. was born 1534, went to Oxford 
at eighteen, went abroad 1555, graduated M.D. at 
Siena in Tuscany, wrote several works which were 
published in Venice, published his excellent gram- 
mar of the Welsh language (in Latin) in 1592, 
died at Brecon at an advanced age. Any infor- 
mation, confirmatory or otherwise, will oblige. 

T. C. Unnone. 


RemBranpt’s “ Woman Reapinc.”—In Leslie’s 
Handbook of Painting mention is made of a pic- 
ture by Rembrandt, called, I believe, the Woman 
Reading. It is spoke n of as a very characteristic 
example of his style, and the des ription 1s accom 
panied by a photograph, apparently taken from an 
engraving., Leslie adds in a note, “ This picture 
is in England, but I do not know where.” It is 
known to have been bought at the close of the last 
century (on the dispersion of the Orleans collec 
tion) by Mr. Payne Knight, and brought to Eng- 
land, where it Was exhibited in 1813. Since that 
time it seems to have been lost ; at any rate, its 
whereabouts was unknown to so disting 
connoisseur as Leslie when writing the Handbook. 
It might, nevertheless, be traced if any one can 
afford authentic information on the following 
points :—Is any copy of it known to exist, or any 
replica by Rembrandt himself! What was the 
size of the original work? Into whose hands did 
it fall, by purchase or otherwise, after the death of 
Mr. Payne Knight? Where and when was it last 
seen, or known to be! The inquiry cannot be 
without interest to lovers of art, and iny < lear and 
trustworthy particulars respecting the picture may 
lead to its identification. R. 


iished a 


Mawsey Famiry.—At Braunston, Northamp- 
tonshire, is a family of the name of Mawbey. In 
the graveyard of that parish are stones recording 
the deaths of persons of the name of Mawby, and 
still older ones that of Mauby. Doubtless both 
these names refer to persons of one family. Sir 
Joseph Mawbey, who in 1804 was Member of 
Parliament for Southwark, was descended from 
Simon de Mauteby, who, in the reign of Richard L, 
held lands at Mawtby, in Norfolk. 











Can any of your contributors show that the 


Norfolk and Northamptonshire families were 

related, and in what way? If they were. not 

related, is it not strange that the names Mauteby 

and Mauby should both have become Mawbey? 

A reference io any records throwing light on this 

question will greatly oblige. H. M. 
12, Clare Villas, Cotham, Bristol. 


Replies. 
GAINSBOROUGH’S “ BLUE BOY.” 

4th S. iii. 576; iv. 23, 41, 80, 204, 237; v. 17, 35; 

vii. 237, 366, 391, 394; viii. 419, 483; ix. 10.) 

t is now a considerable time since the last com- 
munication on this subject appeared in your 
columns, but as important information has since 
been obtained, I hope you will beable to find space 
to resume, revise, and complete the picture’s his- 
tory. 

A brief epitome of the principal 
formerly arrived at may, however, be useful. 

These conclusions were: That the Blue Boy was 
painted much earlier than had pre viously been 
supposed; that it was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1770, and proved a great success ; 
that in 1777 to confute Gainsborough’s Blue Boy, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds is said to have painted, as a 
direct contrast of composition and dispos tion of 
warm and cold colours, the portrait of the youthful 
Earl of Dalkeith in a yellow Vandyke costume, 
with an owl and a dog as accessories; that in 1778 
Sir Joshua’s Discourse was chic fly devoted to effect 
what the Yellow Boy had failed to accomplish, and 
no doubt this Discourse created a prejudice against 
the artistic use of “lovely blue” that is hardly yet 
eradicated; that the picture admittedly belonged 
to John Nesbitt, Esq., M.P., at whose sale, in 
1802, it was withdrawn, or nominally bought, on 


conclusions 





behalf of the Prince of Wales, at sixty five guineas; 
that during a portion of the twelve years that 
elapsed before Nesbitt’s affairs were settled, the 
picture was in the hands of John Hoppner, R.A.; 
that there was a private mark or seal on the canvas 
of one of the Blue Boys, which was, no doubt, the 
mark of identification placed thereon when Hopp- 
ner became its custodian; that the Rev. H. 8. 
Trimmer, B.A. (Chaplain to Earl Granville), heard 
Nesbitt state at Heston that he obtained the Blue 
Boy from the Prince of Wales ; that one of Nesbitt’s 
household at Heston, still living whose brother 
was at the Battle of Waterloo), well remembered 
the picture coming to Heston, where it hung in 
Nesbitt’s house there for four or five years, and 
when, with other effects, it was removed by stran- 
gers from London; that Mr. Hall became the 
owner of the Blue Boy and other pictures which 
were in Nesbitt’s possession at Heston ; that Hall 
died in 1856, and his property was thrown into 
Chancery ; that at his sale, in 1858, the Blue Boy 
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was catalogued asa portrait of the Prince of Wales; 
and that it was bought by Mr. Dawson, who sold 
it to its present possessor; that the picture is 
thinly painted on twilled canvas, similar to that 
on which the portraits of the Countess of Sussex 
and her daughter were painted and exhibited in 
1771 by Gainsborough, and that, as a whole, the 
picture presents a charmingly harmonious water- 
colour-like effect, rarely, if ever, surpassed in por- 
traiture. 

We now come to the more recently obtained 
information, which, while it confirms these conclu- 
sions, enables us to revise some of the details, and 
to clear up those parts of the Blue Boy's history 
associated with the Prince of Wales, Hoppner, and 
Buttall. 

esearch and inquiry have shown that there 

were two Jonathan Buttalls—father and son—but 
have failed as yet to discover that the younger 
suttall had any offspring, or that any child was 
born to either the elder or the younger Buttall 
between 1727 and 1796. But it was found that in 
1727, the year in which Gainsborough was born, 
the elder Buttall was a vestryman and an over- 
seer of St. Ann’s, Soho, a position rarely held by 
any one under thirty, so that his son Jonathan 
may have been as old (forty-two), or older than 
Gainsborough himself when the Blue Boy is said 
to have been painted in 1769. There exists a tra- 
dition that a discussion took place between Gains- 
borough and Jonathan Buttall, sen., whether 
Master Buttall should be painted in a Blue Coat 
School dress, or in a Vandyke costume. A search 
of the Blue Coat School Register from 1705 to 
1810 showed that no son of either of the Buttalls 
had been educated there, and as the elder Buttall 
died in 1768, about six years before Gainsborough 
left Bath, if there was such a discussion it must 
have been held prior to the death of Jonathan 
Buttall, sen., in October, 1768. 

The younger Buttall, however, got through the 
property left by his father, perhaps by following 
too much in the footsteps of the fast men of that 
time, and was made a bankrupt in 1796. His 
effects were sold that year, Messrs. William Sharpe 
and Peter Coxe being the auctioneers. 

We have not seen a catalogue of the sales, but 
the advertisements show that the effects comprised 
freehold premises in the City, long leasehold pre- 
mises in Soho, a fee-farm rent of 12/. 4s. annually, 
an old renters (free admission, &c.) share of 
Drury Lane Theatre, ironmongery, furniture, “a 
valuable collection of Gainsborough’s drawings, a 
few capital pictures by Gainsborough, Dupont, 


Bartholomi, Corri, Montpart, and L. Jordano, 160 
dozen of choice old red port and other wines, music 
books, and musical instruments.” 

The Blue Boy was, it now appears, in this sale, 
although there is no reference to it in the adver- 
We ‘have been shown some MS. notes | 

' 


tisement. 








on pictures, written in 1845 by a Mr. White, a 
picture-dealer, we believe, but evidently from 
memory, from the errors of the dates of the sales he 
refers to. Mr. White states that he was with his 
father at Buttall’s sale when the “ Blue Boy was 
put up,” and withdrawn, because “no one bid 
sixty guineas for it,’ and that his father bought, 
for twelve guineas, the next lot, which was the 
Head of Gainsborough, by Gainsborough himself, 

Errors of dates notwithstanding, White’s state- 
ment of what he saw and heard at Buttall’s sale 
we see no reason to doubt. In Jackson’s Four 
Ages, published in 1798, more than a year after 
Buttall’s sale, it is stated that the Blue Boy was 
in Mr. Buttall’s possession, as if still there after 
the sale, but Jackson seems to write as if it was 
not Buttall’s portrait. 

Reviewing the whole of this part of the case as 
it now stands, we are inclined to think that Buttall’s 
possession of a collection of Gainsborough’s draw- 
ings, of the Blue Boy, and of the Head of Gains- 
borough, indicates that Master Gainsborough and 
Master Buttall may have been “ boys in their 
teens together” between 1741 and 1745, when the 
artist was first in London; that Gainsborough had 
given freely of his drawings in exchange for the 
occasional treat of Buttall’s free admission to Old 
Drury, and that the foundation may then have 
been laid for the interest afterwards manifested in 
the leading actors of his time by Gainsborough. 

If, then, Gainsborough and young Buttall had 
been early companions, it is probable that when 
the Blue Boy won so much distinction for Gains- 
borough, and young Buttall had come into his 
father’s property, he may have purchased the pic- 
ture as a souvenir of earlier days, and have kept it 
until misfortune, if not until death, did them part. 
The picture may therefore have been many years 
in Buttall’s possession, and have come to be called 
his portrait, just as, sixty years afterwards, for no 
other reason, it was called a portrait of the Prince 
of Wales. But whether the Blue Boy represents, 
as is probable, an aristocratic youth or not, in no 
way detracts from the merits of this remarkable 
work of art, or the integrity of its pedigree, for it 
is admitted that it subsequently belonged to John 
Nesbitt, Esq., M.P., the possessor of a choice col- 
lection of pictures, from whom it can be traced to 
its present owner. 

At Nesbitt’s sale, in 1802, Messrs. Peter Coxe, 
Burrell, and Foster were the auctioneers, and the 
Blue Boy, admirably described in the catalogue, 
was withdrawn, or nominally bought for the Prince 
of Wales at sixty-five guineas. 

The close approximation of the withdrawing valua- 
tions, of sixty and sixty-five guineas, at Buttall’s 
and Nesbitt’s sales was no doubt due to Mr. Peter 
Coxe, author of the Social Day, being in each 
case a member of the auctioneering firms employed. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Laurence Ciaxton (4% §. xi. p. 278, 350.)— 
If Mr. Peacock and V. H. had met with one of 
the most curious tracts which our tract literature 
of the seventeenth century, marvellously rich as it 
is, can boast of, they would have found that 
Laurence Claxton and Laurence Clarkson were the 
same individual, the former being the correct 
mode of spelling his name. 

The tract to which I refer, and which is of great 
rarity, is entitlked— 

“The Lost Sheep found; or, the Prodigal returned to 
his Father's house after many a sad and weary journey 
through many Religious Countreys, where now, notwith- 
standing all his former transgressions and breach of his 
Father’s command, he is received in an eternal favor, and 
all the righteous and wicked sons that he hath left behind 
reserved for eternal misery: As all along every church 
or dispensation may read in his travels their portion after 
this Life. Written by Lau* Claxton, London. Printed 
for the Author, 1660. 64 pp. 4to.” 

Sir Walter Scott had a copy of this tract, which 
I suppose is still in the Library at Abbotsford, 
which was of use to him in writing Woodstock, and 
from which copy the notice of Claxton’s career in 
the review of Southey’s edition of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress (Quarterly Rev., vol. xliii. p- 
475-8) was furnished. The Lost Sheep found 
is, in fact, the autobiography of the “ Prodigal,” in 
which he recounts all his progresses through the 
various signs of the religious zodiac, starting with the 
Church of England, and tarrying awhile with the 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Quakers, 
Muggletonians, Ranters, Seekers, the people called 
“My one Flesh,” and holding sweet discourse with 
all the eminent religious professors, Calamy, Case, 
3rooks, Thomas Goodwin, Dr. Crisp, “ Mr. Ran- 
dal,” “Mr. Simpson,” Paul Hobson, “ Mr. Knowles,” 
“Mr. Sedgwick,” “Mr. Erbery,” “Mr. Kiffen,” 
“Mr. Cop,” “ Mary Lake,” &c. He enumerates the 
different tracts, representing his opinions at the 
time, which he published on various occasions, and 
gives a particular account of the troubles and im- 
prisonments he went through, and which appear to 
have been occasioned quite as much by his 
licentious practices with his female followers, which 
he avows in the most unblushing manner, holding 
that “to the pure all things are pure,” as by his 
peculiar and constantly varying religious doctrines. 
Major Rainsborough was one of his disciples (pp. 
27, 30,31), and seems to have been an apt scholar in 
improving his relations with the female part of the 
flock. When, therefore, Laurence was very 
properly sent by the Parliamentary Committee 
to Bridewell, the Major was disabled from holding 
the office of Justice of Peace for the remainder of 
his life. He states (p. 2) that he was born at 
Preston, in Amounderness, in 1615, and “ educated 
in the form and worship of the Church of England,” 
and gives some curious details of what he styles 

his travels thro’ Episcopacy in Lancashire,” 
where he observes “the Lord’s day was highly pro- 








faned by the toleration of Maypoles, dancing, and 
rioting.” His subsequent ministry seems to have 
been principally exercised in Léndon and the 
Eastern Counties ; but at one time he travelled 
about as a professor of astrology and physic, “and 
aspired to the art of magic.” The conclusion of all 
must be given in his own words :— 

“ Now, I can say of all my formal righteousness and 
professed wickedness I am stripped naked, and in room 
thereof clothed with innocency of life, perfect assurance, 
and seed of discerning with the spirit of revelation.” 

What became of Claxton afterwards I do not 
know. I have a MS. letter from the prophet 
Muggleton to Claxton, whom he does not forget to 
record his opinion of in that most amusing treatise, 
in which he goes over his own religious experiences 
and progress, and visits backsliders with condign 
punishment. 

My copy of The Lost Sheep found, which I 
purchased at one of Jolley’s sales, is bound up with 
two other tracts by the same author, which may, 
on a future occasion, deserve a notice. 

Jas. CROSSLEY. 


IMPROPRIATION OF TiTHEs (4 §. xi. 305, 374, 
405, 448.)—Tithes were originally distributed in 
four shares: one for the bishop, another for the repair 
of the church, a third for the poor, and a fourth for 
the incumbent. When, however, the bishops’ sees 
became otherwise endowed, the tithes were divided 
into three parts only ; whereupon, the monasteries, 
considering that their own endowment tended more 
to increase the ecclesiastical power than the 
separate endowment of each incumbent, managed 
to beg and to buy, by fraud or fear, all the ad- 
vowsons in their neighbourhood, and then appro- 
priated the benefices to their own use, subject, how- 
ever, to the burden of repairing the church and 
providing a constant supply of officiating priests. 

By several statutes, however, passed chiefly 
towards the close of the fourteenth century, it was 
ordained that such priests (or as they were called 
vicars or deputies) should belong to the secular, as dis- 
tinguished from the regular clergy, and that they 
should be sufficiently endowed at the discretion of 
the bishop. The endowments of such ministers 
generally consisted of the small tithes, the monas- 
tery still keeping the greater tithes. Appropriators 
were thus originally always spiritual persons ; but, 
at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries by 
Henry VIII., the appropriation of the benefices 
which belonged to the religious houses would, by 
the Common Law, have ceased; but here the 
Legislature interfered, and inserted in the various 
statutes, by which the crown had possession of the 
monasteries, clauses vesting such benefices in the 
king, in a way similar to that in which they were 
before vested in the monasteries. 

Since that period almost the whole of such bene- 
fices have been granted to lay persons, and are now 
held by their descendants or by those who pur- 
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chased them from such. grantees or their de- 
scendants. 

These were then called, to distinguish them from 
the impropriatorship of the monks, lay impro- 
priators. 

Such grants were either of a rectory, with all its 
rights, tithes, glebe, &c., or simply of the tithes of 
® particular tract of land, such latter grant in some 
cases casting the burden of repairing the church on 
the grantee. R. PasstncHamM. 


Gao. Fever (4% xi. 443, 470.)—I extract 
the following from Izacke’s Antiquities of Exeter, 
A.D. 1585, p. 137:— 

“ At Lent Assizes, held at the Castle of Exeter, there 
were certain Prisoners arraigned before Sergeant 
Flowerdby (one of the Judges of Assizes for this Western 
Circuit), when suddenly there arose such a noisome smell 
from the Bar, as that a great number of the people then 
present were therewith infected, whereof, in a very short 
space thereafter, died the said Judge, Sir John Chichester, 


5. 





Sir Arthur Bassett and Sir Bernard Drake, Kuts., 
Robert Cary and Thomas Risdon, Esqs., Justices of the 
Peace, and then sitting on the Bench, and eleven of the 
Jury, empannelled and sworn for the trial of the said Pri- 
soners at the Bar, and the twelfth man only escaped. 
The cause of the sickness was said to be thus : Sir Bernard 
Drake, having been at sea, took a Portugal ship, which 
had there hovered up and down, a long season, insomuch 
that the Merchants and Mariners therein, by diseases 
(chiefly occasioned through want of victuals and neces- 
saries), were all worn out, These men he brought into 
Dartmouth, and caused them to be sent to the Gaol near 
Exeter Castle, with which contagious disease all persons 
therein were soon infected, and most of them died, and 
no less both City and County.” 


KE. C. 


HARRINGTON. 
The Close, Exeter. 





“ Hanpsome ” (4 S. xi. 


‘ 342.)—If Mr. Cock- 
AYNE wants us to accept his derivation from an, 


one ansund, a isundnes, 


must give us some 


integer), integritas, he 
more proof, with a chain of 
historical quotations. At present I wholly decline 
to follow him, and to leave the well-establisht 
derivation from hand, hand, in which both Wedg- 
wood and the cautious Stratmann, &c., agree. 
The earliest use of handsome recorded by Strat- 
mann is in the Torrent of Portugal, fifteenth cen- 
tury, p. 55, 1. 1301. The giant he is fighting with 
runs into the sea: 
‘Sir Torrent gaderid good cobled stonys, 
Good and handsom ffor the nonys, 
That good and round were,” 

and shied ’em at the “ theff,” or giant, till he felled 
him, and killed him. The Promptoriwm (ab. 1440 
A.D.) gives “ manualis” as the definition of “ hand- 
sum, or esy to hond werke (esy to han hand werke, 
s. hansum p.).” This is just the meaning wanted, 
and suits well the quotation from Spenser in 
Latham’s Johnson—“ For a thief it is so handsome, 
as it may seem it was first invented for him.” View 
of the State of Ireland. Also the earliest in 
Richardson—“ He is very desyrus to serve your 





Grace, and seymes to. me to be a very handsome 


[suitable] man.” Gresham to the Duke of North. 


umberland ; and “engines of war . 
to be moved and turned about.” Robinson’s More’s 
Utopia. “There are many townes and villages 
also, but built out of order, and with no hansome- 
ness.” Hackluyt, V oyages, i. 248, &e. 

The Dutch “ Handtzaem, Readie-handed, or 
Nimble-handed” (Hexham), and other analogues 
in Wedgwood, &c., leave no doubt in my mind 
that the derivation from hand is the true one, as the 
late sense of “fine or beautiful” easily flows from 
the early one. Will the Editor of “N. & Q” 
make a rule that no derivation shall be proposed 
in the journal till that, or those, if any, given by 
Stratmann, E. Miller, Wedgwood, and Mahn (in 
Webster), has or have been shown to be wrong ; or 
at least till a set of historical quotations are given 
to show the earliest and successive meanings of the 
word to be etymologized? It would save some of 
us a good deal of trouble. F. J. Furnrvatt. 


... handsome 


{ 


CunryeHam Faminy (4 
W. Mz. gives the “ Retour of James Earl of Glen- 
cairn as heir of Alexander Earl of Glencairn” 29th 
of April, 1630. Which Earl James would this be? 
There does not appear to be an Earl James in 1630, 
but there was one, who was a commissioner named 
by Parliament for the projected union with Eng- 
land, in 1604. If it be this Earl James, he would 
be retoured, I should think, to Alexander, first 
Earl, his great-grandfather’s great-grandfather 
(proart proavt). Perhaps W. M. would kindly 
say if I am right in this idea. I am interested in 
this, not so much for myself, as for a friend, who 
is preparing a statistical account of the parish of 
Glenecairn, and will have to give a sketch of the 
Earls of Glencairn. Your antiquarian readers 


S. xi. 16, 78, 264.)— 


| will be glad to learn that a body of gentlemen 


have undertaken to give a new and enlarged sta- 
tistical account of all the parishes of Dumfriesshire. 
It is to appear, in the first place, in the pages of 
the Dumfries and Galloway Courier, the editor of 
which, Mr. Mitchell, has kindly ayreed to set apart 
a portion of his paper for these parochial histories. 
The editor of the statistical account is a gentleman 
whose literary talents will ensure a work which 
will be interesting to antiquaries, and whose spe- 
cial knowledge will enable him to throw much 
light on the former and present state of agriculture 
in the south of Scotland. 

The Cunyngham-head family is traced by Mr. 
Arundell to William, second son of Sir William 
Cunyngham, who was married to Eleanor Bruce, 
Countess of Carrick in her own right, about 1361, 
being daughter of Alexander, eighth Earl of Carrick. 

Your correspondent, Y. 8. M., thinks it curious 
that William Cunynghame, Bishop of Argyle, 
should have been married, but he must recollect 
that, at the time he lived (1550), many fled from 
the old Church as from a sinking raft, and carried 
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with them as much of its effects as they could 


dutch. I do not know that this bishop did so, 
but I think it not improbable that he may have 
disconnected himself from the Church of which he 
had been a bishop, and then taken to himself a 
wife. The Glencairn family were strongly imbued 
with Covenanting principles, and the head of the 
family, the brother of the bishop, was known 
among his party as “ the good earl,” from support- 
ing the Covenanters with sword and pen. There 
was another brother, Robert, who was Prior of Fell, 
in Ayrshire, and who is said to be ancestor of the 
Cunynghames of Mountgrenan. If your corres- 
pondent will consult some of the Church histories, 
such as Spottiswoode, he may get this point respect- 
ing the Bishop of Argyle satisfactorily cleared up. 
I may add, in respect to William, father of the 
Bishop of Argyle, that there is in the Maxwelltown 
Charter-room, in the parish of Glencairn, a sasine 
of Margaret Creichtoun, “lawful and natural 
daughter” of Robert of Gilliegappoch (in Glen- 
cairn), on precept from William, “eldest lawful 
and natural son” of Cuthbert, Earl of Glencairn, 
dated 20th M ty, 1520. C. T. Ramace. 
UNPUBLISHED STANZA OF Burns (4" §S. iii 
281, 396; xi. 226, 263, 349.)—It seems strange 
that so much should be written in “N. & Q.” 
about the stanza of a song of which Burns was 
not the author! I am enabled to inform Dr. 
RaMAGE that a reference has been discovered of 
indisputable authority, both to the authoress and 
the changing of the second verse. The original 
publisher of Burns’s songs was Preston, at his 
wholesale warehouse, 97, Strand, London, in the 
year 1793, and they were sold also by the proprietor 
George Thomson of the Trustee’s office, Edinburgh, 
with whom Burns was in constant correspondence, 
and to whom he intrusted the censorship, not only 
of his own songs, but of others wedded to airs for 
which he had a liking, one of them being Rovy’s 
Wife, which he takes particular notice of in his 
letter to Mr. Thomson dated September, 1793 : 
“Gill Morris I am for leaving out. It is a plaguy 
length ; the air itself is never sung ; and its place can 
well be supplied by one or two songs for fine airs that 
are in your list, for instance, Craigieburn-Wood and 
Roy's Wife. The first, beside its intrinsic merit, has 
novelty; and the last has high merit, as well as great 
celebrity. I have the original words of a song for the 
last air, in the handwriting of the lady who composed it; 
and they are superior to any edition ‘of the song which 
the public has yet seen.” 
In another letter, of the 19th November, 1794, 
he alludes to the same song, and thinks that the 
prefix of the syllable O to the first line, spoils 
the wild originality of the air,” and therefore leaves 
it out in his published copy. It may be as well 
to notice that the original publication of his songs 
came out in four folio numbers of 25 pages each, 
making together a thick volume of 100, which is 











now lying open before me ; and at page 70 there 
is the song of Roy's Wife, written by Mrs. Grant, 
of Carron (having the second verse in its right 
place, and not as transposed by Mrs. Lawson), with 
the music on the opposite page, and also a song 
written for this work by Robert Burns, which is 
called Canst thou leave me thus, my Katty, to the 
same air. 

Might it not be a query whether any copy of 
this work is extant at the present day? It contains 
the music throughout, with “Introductory and 
Concluding Symphonies for the Pianoforte and 
Violin. By Pleyel and Kozeluch.” No one seems 
to know at what time the said stanza was surrep- 
titiously introduced, but I am of opinion that it 
was not before the year 1807, or at least ten years 
after the death of Burns. J. P. 


“THe Vanities oF Lire” (4% §. xi. 246.)— 
The editorial note at this reference has somewhat 
surprised me. In the three English issues of my 
Ancient Poems, &c., of the English Peasantry, and 
also in the unauthorized American one, this poem 
has appeared as a genuine old production. It has 
also found its way into various “selections,” at 
which I am not surprised, for it is a gem of no 
mean order. I never knew that its authenticity 


|and history were questioned until I met with the 


above notice, which, I may observe, is not one 
that is stamped with the Editor’s dictum. “N. & 
Q.” me rely gives the statement of Mr. Cherry, and 
accompanies it by an allusion to certain letters that 
passed between Clare and the poet James Mont- 
gomery. From these letters I glean (for I have not 
seen Mr. Cherry’s volume) that the Vanities of 
Life was written by John Clare, and by him (mira- 
bile dictu!) was palmed off on Montgomery as a 
genuine ancient relic ! 

My copy was obtained from a slip or cutting 
from the Sheffield Iris, a journal edited by Mont- 
gomery, and to which I was a subscriber and an 
occasional contributor in my boyish days. The 
slip was destroyed in the printing-office; but I 
believe that my introductory notice in the Pea- 
santry was a literal transcript, or nearly so, of what 
Montgomery said in 1825—the date given by Mr. 
Cuerry. Turning to Montgomery’s notice or 
remarks, I find no “doubtings” or misgivings ; 
his “notes” are quite free from any “queries.” 
On the contrary, he treats the lines as genuine, 
and his accompanying criticism is highly lauda- 
tory. We have “abundantly repay the trouble 
of perusal,” “admirable thought,” “exuberant 
imagery,” “felicity of language,” “moral points 
powerfully enforced,” &c. The “doubtings” must, 
therefore, have been an afterthought ; and I should 
like to know what caused them. Did Clare turn 


a penitent, and make Montgomery his confessor? 
or were the “doubtings’ 
from Sheffield? 


, 


sent to Clare in a letter 
As poor Clare was not a sane 
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agent for some years previously to his decease, I 
should also wish to ascertain what was his state of 
mind when he became a self-accuser as a com- 
mitter of fraud and trickery. Some years ago, 
and when Clare was quite well, I employed a lady, 
who knew him, to make an inquiry about the song 
called Thornehagh Moor Woods. It was reported 
that it was by Clare. I am not aware whether my 
friend saw Clare, or merely addressed him by letter 
—nor does it much matter. But in her letter to 
me she said that Clare denied the authorship of 
Thornehagh Moor Woods, which he “had often 
sung,” nor did he know who was the author. My 
friend, in her letter to, or interview with, Clare, 
had alluded to the book, The World's best Wealth, 
and had expressed a wish to see it. She had no 
doubtings about the book, but she wished to ex- 
amine it, as it was said to contain several poems 
resembling the Vanities. Her desire was met by 
Clare asserting that Montgomery had never returned 
the book ! 

Mr. Cherry makes Clare assert that the book 
was a myth; whereas we find Clare not only 
acknowledging its existence, but asserting that it 
wag sent to Montgomery, and never returned! 
Which is the true statement? Mr. Cherry 
speaks of “ fly-leaf,” but Montgomery writes “ fly- 
leaves.” The plural makes all the difference; for 
the Vanities is much too long to have been a “ fly- 
leaf” poem. I am well acquainted with the works 
of Clare. I know his charming pictures of Rural 
Life and Scenery, his sweet songs, such as Mary 
Lee and Here we He was a real poet, an 
English Burns, much superior to Robert Anderson 
and Bloomfield, and of a near approach to our 
Dorset Theocritus—Barnes. 

But there is such a wide difference between his 
style and subjects and what we encounter in the 
Vanities, that I really am inclined to credit the 
original story of the book and the fly-leaves, and to 
place the subsequent claim and the imaginary book 
as confessions made when his mind was affected, 
and he uttered maniac sentiments at variance with 


meet, 


fact. The Vanities is more elegant and ornate 
than any of Clare’s acknowledged poems. There 


is none of Clare’s language nor turn of thought. 
The best of imitators draw something from self— 
there is always some little slip that detects the 
forger. Could it be proved that Clare was really 
and truly the author of the Vanities, it would 
place him equal almost to Burns, and so give him 
a higher position*than that which he now holds 
amongst the minor poets of our land. 
James Henry Drxon, LL.D. 

[Clare announced to Montgomery, on January 5, 1825, 
his discovery of The Vanities of Life on the fly-leaves of 
an old book, entitled The World’s Best Wealth, &c. In 
May, 1826, Montgomery, in a letter to Clare, states that 
he had doubts as to the age and authenticity of the 
verses, “and” (to use his own words) “that you your- 
self had, perhaps, written them to exercise your own 








genius, and sent them to exercise my critical acutenegg,” 
Montgomery adds, “ I thought that the glorious offence 
carried its own redemption in itself, and I should not 
only forgive, but rejoice to see such faults committed 
every day, for the sake of such merits.” He concludes 
by asking for the loan of the old volume, if it really 
exists. In a letter, dated May 8, 1826, from Helpstone, 
Clare replies, “ I must confess to you that the poem is 
mine, and that the book .... has no existence.” These 
letters were written long before the darkness had 
descended on the intellect of the poor Northamptonshire 
bard.—E 


3p.) 
Or: THE: sov (4% §. xi. 398.)—The oldest 
register of St. Neots Church in Huntingdonshire 
begins in 1691. The extract given is from an 
original register, commencing in 1538, of the 
church of the adjoining parish of Eynesbury. 
JosEeru Rrx, M.D. 


> 


™m 


t. Neots. 

OswaLp, Oswy, &c. (4 S. xi. 397.)—In illus 
tration of Mr. Cockaynr’s remark on the 
pronunciation (p. 398), I may state that I have 
often heard Northumberland people (one or two in 
particular from near the Border) say cldset, depdsit, 
and all such words, pronouncing the 0 so as to 
rhyme with nose. J.T. PF. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Arms or A Wipow (4 §. xi. 403.)—A widow, 
not being an heiress, should bear the arms of her 
late husband and her own maiden coat impaled 
together in a lozenge. She is as much entitled to 
use the arms of her deceased husband as his own 
family are. ARGENT. 
& Q.,” 4% 8. vil 


Upon this subject see “N. 
J. 8. Upan. 


146, 147. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 

I am under the impression that until the lady is 
married a second time her late husband’s family 
cannot prevent her bearing his arms. 

Wm. Jackson Picort. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 

See Glasspool’s Introduction to Heraldry, 1843, 
p. 43; Cassan’s Handbook of Heraldry, 1867, 
p. 152; and Boutell’s English Heraldry, 1867, 
p- 172. HIRONDELLE. 

Fretp-Lore (4" §. xi. 362.)\—The names of 
fields are truly stated by W. E. F. to contain much 
historical information. Many of them are of the 
earliest date of English settlement because they 
indicate Roman remains, and include names of hills 
and other natural features. The parish and tithe 
maps contain many examples. It is not worth 
while to give a fresh name, suchas Field-lore, because 
this is only a branch of what I have long advocated 
as topographical nomenclature. It may, however, 


be well to give this such a title as Name-lore, 8 
subject on which there are many treatises, including 
such a well-known handbook as that of Mr. Isaac 
Taylor. Welsh and Irish names require collection. 
Hype CLARKE. 
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Eouam Vittans or Cuertsey Appey (4% §. 
xi. 441, 470.)—Modo, I think, simply means “late”; 
and the second column contains the names, not of 
the masters but of the former tenants. Thus the 
translation of the first line would run as follows : 
“From John le Kacche, late John Tanner, for one 
rod (virgd) of land, a shilling.” Nuper, in some 
of the lines, signifies “ formerly,” referring to still 
older tenants. This method of identifiying land 
by the names of previous as well as present oc- 
cupiers is very common in old rent-rolls. C. 8. 


LapLanp Eneuisu (4™ §. xi. 424.)—The book 
alluded to is Scheffer’s History of Lapland, folio, 
printed at Oxford, 1674. 

“More WorkKE For A Masse Priest.”—The 
author was Alexander Cooke. a 


Tue Earuiest MENTION OF SHAKSPEARE (4 
§. xi. 378.)—I cannot but believe that “ Watson’s 
heyre” was Henry Constable, a Cambridge man, 
and a sonneteer whose 

** Ambrosiac muse 
Made Dian not his notes refuse.” 

So wrote Ben Jonson. Drayton, in 1603, speaks 
of the public doubt whether Sidney, Constable 
or Daniel had the pre-eminence; and in the 
Return from Parnassus, written by University 
men about 1600-1, he is greatly praised, and he 
and Daniel placed above Lodge and Watson. In 
all these, and in others, it is as a writer of sonnets 
that he is praised, and, with the exception of four 
pieces in England’s Helicon, it is his sonnets only 
that have come down to us. His Diana passed 
through four editions from 1592 to 1604, and four 
other sonnets were prefixed to Sidney’s Apology 
for Poetry, 1595; and it is noteworthy that in the 
edition of the Diana, in 1594, his name is put in 
the forefront of other honourable persons unnamed, 
though of the seventy-six sonnets only twenty- 
seven are known to be his, namely, those up to 
son. 1 dec. 3 inclusive, son. 1-3 dec. 4, son. 6 
dec. 4, son. 5 dec. 8, and the unnumbered sonnet 
that follows it and concludes the volume. Some 
of the others, indeed, may be his, but the internal 
evidence of some is, even if we set aside the title- 
page, decisive against his authorship, and eight, 
namely, son. 2-8 dec. 3, and son. 9 dec. 4, are 
printed as Sidney’s in what may be called the 
authoritative or Arcadia editions of his works. 

That the margin merely contains “ Watson’s 
heyre ” and “ Eloquent Gaveston,” may be due to 
the fact that these words in those days sufficiently 
pointed out the persons meant. But there may 
have been another reason why Constable was not 
mentioned by name in a book published at Cam- 
bridge in 1595. Constable was a zealous Roman 
Catholic, and in 1595 he fled to France to avoid 
arrest for treason. That there was no slight 
suspicion of him is shown by this, that on his 





return, about 1602, he was arrested and confined 
in the Tower; and by this, also, that after his 
release on the accession of James, he was again 
imprisoned. There is also some reason for think- 
ing that he had thought it prudent to withdraw 
from England for a season prior to 1595; but on 
these, and one or two other points that have, I 
think, been misunderstood by his biographers and 
editors, I will, with the editor's permission, say a 
few words in a “ Constable” note. 
B. NicHoisoyn. 


Prince Cuartes Epwarp: “Secretary Mvur- 
RAY ” (4° S. xi. 414.)—It is not pleasing to learn 
that the late Mr. W. H. Murray, of the Edinburgh 
Theatre, himself a finished gentleman and ad- 
mirable actor, was the grandson of the notorious 
“ Secretary Murray,” whose treachery to Prince 
Charles and his cause brought many a gallant man 
to the block after the ’45. Upon what principle 
does C. W. M. style him “Sir John Murray of 

Sroughton ”? 

I have never seen a full account of this adven- 
turer, but know this much of his history, that he 
was the owner (some say tenant only) of a small 
piece of land in the parish of Broughton, *co. 
Peebles, on which there stood a mansion called 
“Little Hope.” He appears to have changed the 
name of the house to that of the parish, and, with 
the fondness of Scotsmen forterritorial designations, 
dubbed himself “ Murray of Broughton.” Now, 
there happens to have been, for centuries, in the 
county of Kirkcudbright, in the south-west of Scot- 
land, a family of large possessions also bearing the 
style of Murray of Broughton, which still flourishes 
under that designation. 

3ut so thoroughly had the notoriety of the un- 
principled secretary impressed on the minds of his 
contemporaries the idea that he represented the 
Old Galwegian House of Murray of Broughton, 
that it is believed even by local antiquaries. So 
says Dr. J. Hill Burton, in The Scot ae (vol. i. 
p. 101), where this anecdote is given at greater 
length. And Sir Walter Scott, in his Tales of a 
Grandfather, while condemning the infamy of 
Murray’s conduct, styles him— 

‘A gentleman of honourable birth and competent 
fortune, being the son of Sir David Murray, by his 
second wife, a daughter of Sir John Scott of Ancrum.” 
—(Third Series, vol. ii. p. 227.) 

This house of “ Little Hope” was, according to 
authorities cited in the Origines Parochiales Scotie 
(voce Broughton), burned down in 1773. But the 
evil repute of its quondam occupant has survived, 
and still clings to the honourable family with whom 
he confounded himself. Still, it would be gratify- 
ing to know how far Sir Walter Scott’s account of 
his parentage is correct. AnoLo-Scotvs. 

P.S.—On examining a reference to “ Murray of 
Broughton” (1 S. x. and xi.), which I had hoped 
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might contain information about the “Secretary,” 
I find it relates to the probable descent of the Gal- 
wegian Murrays from the House of Cockpool, i 
Annandale. 


Arms or THE Earty Enouisnu Kines (4 §. 

425.)—The information desired may be found 
in Sir Winston Churchill’s Divi Britanici, folio, 
1675, which contains engravings of the armorial 
bearings of the early kings. 
Great Britain, folio, 1611, also contains woodcuts, 
not only of the early kings arms, but also of their 
seals and coins. Epwarp So.ty. 

I have in my possession an old volume by “ P. 
Heylin, D.D.,” which gives the information in- 
quired for by H. H. F., and a good deal more 


besides. It begins with the kings of “South 
Britain,” and with the date n.c. 45. The first 


coat is one of four quarterings! I shall be happy 
to send sketches of any of these arms to your 
correspondent, if he will give me his address. 
Towards the end of this book, there is “ A Cata- 
logue of the Baronets of this Kingdome of 
England,” preceded by a notice to which is attached 
the.following authorization :— 
“ Tmprimatur, 
24 May, 
1667. 
Edward Walker, Garter. 
Edward Bysshe, Clarenceux. 
William Dugdale, Norroy.” 
“continued” to 1671. 
W. M. H. Cuvurcn. 
Alvescott Rectory, Faringdon. 


“Nice” (4 §. xi. 425.)—It is difficult to give 
the derivation of this word, respecting which the 
i ination ma y allow itself the greatest freedom. 


The book is 


In French, “nice” was a diminutive of ‘ * niais,” 
the first meaning of which was, “a bird taken 
from the nest unfledged,” and of “ novice”; and it 


was used to imply the idea of something new and 
As to how “nice” came to be applied to 
eatables, perhaps the French expression denoting 
admiration, “c'est bon 4 croquer,” will best explain 
that to G. H. The feminine of “nice” was 
“ nicette.” Ratpu N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


“Nice,” agreeable to eat. Wedgwood, in the 
second edition of his Dictionary, explains this 
sense from the Hessian nusseln, nisseln, nauseln, 
ndseln, to sniff at one’s food, to pick and choose, 
be nice in eating, eat without appetite ; nesset, nice 
(wahlerisch) in eating. In the proverbial expression, 
“more nice than wise,” there seems to be a play 
upon the two senses of the word, viz., the old 
sense of foolish, and that of the Hessian nesset. 

H. W. 


The derivation of “ Nice” is given by some as 
the Latin nescius (ne- scio), “ignorant or stupid,” 





Speed’s History of 








but this I think is erroneous, as the same authority 
goes on to define “ nice” as “ requiring refinement 
of apprehension or delicacy of treatment.’ Now, 
this is diametrically opposed to the notion of 
“stupid.” There is, however, a word still in 


common use among the provincials of Dorset, 


“niche” (pronounced “nish”), meaning “soft, 
tender, sweet,” and so “delicate and agreeable to 


can be no doubt that this isa 
form of the old Saxon word nese or knese, which 
properly meant “soft, tender.” In Chaucer's 
Nonne Preste’s Tale, line 494, we find :— 
‘ For that a preste’s sone yaf him a knok 
Upon his leg, whil he was yong and nyce. 
He made him for to lese his benefice.” 


When any 


the taste.” There 


Here “ nyce” is coupled with “ yong.” 
living animal is young we know it is “ soft,” and 
is “foolish,” or, at any rate, not so wise as its 
elders. Hence the double meaning of the word, 
“ tender and foolish.” 

J. L. WituiamMs-ANpDREWs. 


“De Morte” (4 §. xi. 444.)—These lines ap- 
peared in Reliquie W ottoniane, with the signature 
“*Tgnoto,” on the strength (or weakness) of which 
signature the little poem was claimed for Raleigh 
by Brydges and the Oxford editors of Raleigh’s 
works. The text given in “N. & Q.” may be 
compared with that in Dr. Hannah’s delightful 
Courtly Poets (p. 120). It may be noted that 
Raleigh’s lines, commencing “ What is our life ”? is 
in the same vein. See Dr. Hannah, as supra 
(p. 29). ALEXANDER B. Grosart. 


Mr. Hockiey, anp “ Panpurane Hart” (4% 
S. xi. 439.)—Mr. Hockley was the son of a Colonel 
Hockley. The Colonel’s widow and her daughters 
lived at Bury St. Edmunds. The two sons were 
in India; one of them, now surviving, was an officer, 
and is now a Colonel, in the Indian Army ; the 
other, Pandurang Hari, was in some Civil Juris- 
diction there. He (Pandurang) returned to Eng- 
land, to live with his mother and sisters, about 
1823, and was very liberal and kind to them. His 
Pandurang Hari is a fair and lively picture of 
the people he wrote about. The author was 4 
generous and somewhat dissipated man. He 
married 2 woman whom his mother and sisters 
could not associate with; and so, with his wife, he 
left Bury for London. There he gradually sank 
into poverty, wrote his later novels for money, and 
there died, somewhat premature ly, many years 
ago. His military brother and a sister (w 
tended him to the last) still survive in Ipswich. 
Another sister (now dead), who married Sir Antony 
Weldon, of Athy, in Ireland, has left a family, whe 
might not care to have their uncle’s private history 
disinterred for the public eye, however well pleas 
they might be with his posthumous reputation as 
an author. F. E. 


In the Catalogue of the Advocates’ Library here, 
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Pandurang Hari, and three other novels, are 
attributed to “Captain Thomas Henry Ottley.” 
The London Catalogue and the Bodleian Catalogue 
are cited as authorities, but whether they are 
equivalent to two, or only one authority, I cannot 
say. As, however, the London Catalogue gives 
“Capt. Ottley” only, and the Bodleian “ Capt. F. 
Ottley,” it is evident that some third authority 
must have been found. B. A. F. 
Edinburgh. 


OuiverR CromweE.w’s Patace (4% §, xi. 362.)— 
If Oliver Cromwell lived in all the houses he is 
said to have done, he must have been very fond of 
change. Iam afraid the extract from the Leeds 
Mercury, noticing the “Usurper’s House” in 
Clerkenwell, is one of the many myths of a similar 
kind too often found in newspapers and local 
histories. The house in question—“ a faire spacious 
house,” mentioned by Weever in his Funeral 
Monuments as “built of late by Sir Thomas 
Challoner, Knight, deceased” —was long the 
residence of the Challoner family. It was situated 
in the Close, in the middle of a large garden, part 
of which remained at the end of the last century. 
It passed through a variety of hands, gradually 
sinking lower in the social grade of its inhabitants. 
Cromwell is not mentioned in the register or rate- 
books of Clerkenwell, and the mere tradition of 
his residence there is unsupported by the slightest 
authority. Epwarp F. Rrwpavtr. 


Army Query (4" 8. xi. 423.)—Royrat Rospper 
will find the required information in the History 
of the Dress of the sritish Soldier, by Lieut.-Colonel 
John Luard, published by Clowes & Sons, 1852. 
In the library of the British Museum there is a 
large collection of coloured and uncoloured illus- 
trations of the costumes of the British Army. 

J. W. Fierce. 

Brighton. 


Lanpor (4 S. xi. 366.) — Miss Martineau’s 
reference to the “ picture of the English officer shot 
at the Pyramids ” alludes to the “ Imaginary Con- 
versation,” entitled “ General Kleber and French 
Officers.” (Landor’s Works, vol. i. p. 43.) 

Wituiam THomas. 


SOMERVILLE Peerace (4 §. xi. 157, 201, 257, 
325, 427..—AnetLo-Scorvus must pardon me if I 
decline to acquiesce in his remarks (p. 427) either 
in respect of their spirit or their letter. 

_1. In this matter I cannot recognize any dis- 
tinction between law and equity. 

2. Different views may be taken as to who is 
the representative of a Family, and there may be 
representation in different characters. In a Noble 

amily, such 4s Somerville, I would consider the 
holder of the Dignity the representative; and in 
that case the observation of Anato-Scorvs, that 
4 particular person “ has surely a better claim” to 








the representation than others, disposes of the 
whole question of the Peerage. 

3. The Claims of “ the ‘Free Kirk’ minister and 
his American congener” must, like the Claims of 
other people, stand or fall upon their legal merits, 
without regard to the position in life, religious per- 
suasion, or residence of the respective Claimants. 

4, Aneio-Scorus says “it is by no means so 
certain” that The Hon. Mrs. Henry has not a 
right to the Title. I am not aware that any cor- 
respondent has expressed an opinion as to her 
rights. I carefully abstained from so doing, in 
which I cannot but regret AneLo-Scorus has not 
followed my example. 

5. No one would dream of disputing that Mr. 
Riddell had vast acquirements in the department 
of Scottish Peerage Law. But Mr. Riddell was 
fallible. I may go further, and say that, in some 
cases, Mr. Riddell was prejudiced and positively 
unfair. W. M. 
Edinburgh. 


Tue Port THomson’s Apope (4 §. xi. 398.) 
—Mnr. Cook, in his article at this reference, says, 
that after the poet left Watts’s Academy, in Little 
Tower Street, where he was a tutor, he took up his 
residence in some part of London, the locality of 
which is not mentioned by his biographers. At 
one time he certainly lived in Old Bond Street. 
Mrs. Piozzi says, in her Journey through France, 
Italy, and Germany, 1789— 

“ So, charming Thomson writes from his lodgings at a 
milliner’s in Bond Street, where he seldom rose early 
enough to see the sun do more than glisten on the 
opposite windows of the street.” 

Epwarp F. Rim pattr. 


Von Fernacte (4" §. xi. 81, 182, 258, 332.)— 
The late Sir Wm. Tire was quite correct as to 
the squares: each side of a room was to be, in 
imagination, divided into nine, I believe, and the 
list of kings I have given was originally so arranged 
on these squares. The kings were words written, 
but in some cases drawings of objects on these 
nine squares were given. I never could make 
anything of the squares, but I thought the list of 
kings so much easier to remember than Grey's, 
that they were worth recording in “ N. & Q.” 


r. Ee 


Cater-Cousins (4 §. ix. 331, 396, 456, 517 ; 
x. 36, 52, 153.)—Those who follow Dr. Johnson’s 
derivation of this word seem to me to have no 
proof that there was ever, in French or English, 
such a combination as Quatre-cousin, either with 
the signification of fourth cousin or any other. 
The French would be Cousin au quatritme degré. 
On the other hand, the French use the word cousin 
for friend, saying “Ils sont grands cousins,” “ Si 
vous faite telle chose nous ne serons pas cousins ” ; 
and Foutaine has “Ces animaux vivaient entre 
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eux comme cousins,” which may well be translated 
“ were cater-cousins.” 

Neither is there any proof of cater-cousin being 
ever used in English for fourth cousin, or even for 
a distant cousin. 

Latimer (Sermons, 1545) uses it as synonymous 
with cousin-german. 

Terence’s “inimicitia est inter eos” was translated 
(1598) They are not now cater-cousins. 

Nash (1599) uses it as synonymous with sid. 

Darrell (1600) as the same as friends,—“ were 
made cater-cousins.” 

Translator of Guzman de Alfarache 
was not half cater-cousin with him.” 

Dryden (1680), “She and I have 
cousins in our youth.” 


1623), “I 


been cater- 


Robertson (1693), “ They are not cater-cousins”; 
Tra inter eos intercessit. 

Wilkes (1759), “ He and I were never cater- 
cousins.” 

Skelton (1770), “Your cater-cousins the 
Arians.” 

W. Combe (1812),— 


“Talks of duchesses by dozens, 
As if they were her cater-cousins.” 

In all these, close intimacy or relationship is 
implied, without a shade of irony or ridicule upon 
pretended kinship. The word seems to me, where 
it does not imply actual kinship, to mean “Trencher 
mates,” “‘mess-mates,” or people who are sufficiently 
good friends to live together. 

I ought to add a reference to W. P. P.’s note 
(4" §S. ix. 396), in which he quotes the phrases 
Diable & quatre and se tenir & quatre, supposing 
cater to imply, as quatre does in those phrases, 
something of a quarrel. But I have shown 
that cater, in cater-cousin, betokens, on the con- 
trary, intimacy; so that W. P. P.’s supposition 
cannot, I think, be admitted. 

Henry H. Gisps. 

St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park. 


Gipsy ApvertisemMenr (4 §. xi. 462.)—The 
translation of a certain advertisement in the 
language of the Gipsies, that was given in last 
week’s issue, is decidedly correct. The exact 
meaning of “kom,” however, is “love,” and not 
“sake.” The word is Sanskritic, and will be 
found in Monier Williams’s Dictionary of that 
language. Apart from the question of Romanis, 
is there any real necessity for giving a public 
translation of an advertisement which the writer 
obviously intended te keep as private as he could, 
by choosing a language which is “ caviare to the 
general,” if not to Mr. Drennan ? 

GEORGE WOTHERSPOON. 


Trin. Coll., Oxford, 


Ottver CroMwELL, Junior (4% §. xi. 301, 
366, 430.)—Grime ought to have asked his ques- 
However, the note 


tion of Mr. WarTLina. about 












the MS. will be found in Gunton’s History of 
Peterborough, and is quoted by Noble in hig 
Memoirs of the Protectoral Times of Cromwell, 
i. 133, third edition. Epwarp So.ty. 


Tue Surname “Spurrevz” (4 §. xi. 403.)— 
I shall be happy to give J. R. some information on 
his applying to me, and stating the object of his 
inquiry. FREDERICK SPURRELL, M.A, 
Faulkbourn Rectory, Witham, Essex. 


Tue “Gtoria iw Excetsis” (4 §. xi. 
469.)—I do not think that whet Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson says at all alters what I advanced. The 
repetition of the Agnus Det is not found either in 
the Greek or Latin forms of that hymn; and I 
think that it does not appear in the first English 


412, 


Prayer-book. Of course the Agnus Dei, which 
is said or sung after the Consecration, is quite 
different to the position and meaning of the Agnus 


in the Gloria; they are distinct, and bear no 
liturgical relation to one another. Can Dr. Sruwpsoy 
say how came the repetition in an English form of 
the Gloria in Excelsis—by whose authority was it 
added? The question is not one that requires 
devotional special pleading, but belongs simply te 
the Liturgy and history of the Prayer-book ; and 
in this case, as in that of the Creed, I believe they 
are purely errors. A. W. 
Tue De Quincis, Earts or Winton (4 §. x 
366, 455, 526; xi. 45, 138, 239, 305, 368, 445.)— 
“ Not Earl of Manchester,” p. 447, should be 
Earl of Winchester. The following corree- 
tion should also be added—‘“ There are just data 


not 


enough to indicate four Saiers de Quincy.” Three 
Saiers de Quincy there certainly were, and also 
three Simons de St. Liz—in each case father, son, 


and grandson. It is only as to the fourth Saier de 
Quincy that there arises difficulty of identification ; 
and, as to him, I wait for a more correct, or at 
least minute abstract from the Cambuskenneth 
Chartulary, of the grant to St. Andrew’s by Saver, 
son of Robert and Orabile, before I venture to send 
you the subject complete. At present it appears to 
me extremely improbable that this last Saier can, 
in the Charter itself, be designated “ Earl of Win- 
chester.” James A. SMITH. 


Is not Mr. Smirn in error in stating that Maud, 
the widow of Simon de St. Liz, was the wife of 
David, King of Scotland? My reason for thinking 
so is bec: a I found, amongst the } re of my 
great-uncle, Capt. Charles Logie, R.N., Britis 
Consul at Algiers (who was the only son of my 
grea ut-grandfathe r, George Logie, who was Swedish 
Consul at the same place, and had fled to Sweden 
after 1715), the following certificate : 

“ David dei gratia rex Scotorum omnibus, kc. Sciatis 
nos dedisse, &c. Johanni de Logy domino ejusdem et 
heredibus suis de corpore suo legitime procreandis Thana- 
gium de Thanadas infra vic'. de Forfar et reversionem 
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tocius (sic) Thanagii de Glaumes in eundem vic". 
Reddendo inde nobis annuatim ad festum pentecostes 
unum Falconem rubeum de Thanagiode Thanadas et unum 
Nisum de Thanagio de Glaumes. In cujus rei, &c., apud 
Perth septimo die Aprilisanno regni nostri trigesimo quarto. 
Extractum ex publicis archivis per me unum e clericis 
Sessionis ad hunc effectum specialiter deputatum per 
Dominum rotulorum ac registrorum Clericum 
Alex" Menzies.” 

In another handwriting, the following is written 
at the foot of the parchment :— 

“King David having succeeded to the Crown on the 
llth of June, 1329, when his Father, King Robert 
Bruce, died, the above Charter must have been granted 
in the year 1363: And it was much about the same time 
that King David married his second Queen, Margaret 
Logy, whom Fordun mentions as being a Lady of a noble 
Family.” 

F. 


A notice of the De Quincy charters at Magdalen 
College will, I believe, appear in the next Report 
of the Historical Commission, in the course of a 
Report upon the muniments of that College. 
Should that notice be judged not sufficiently full, 
it will then give me pleasure to comply with the 
courteous request of Tewars, and to supply 
further particulars to “ N. &. Q.” 

W. D. Macray. 


BurIALs in GARDENS (4 §. viii., ix., x. passim; 
xi. 105, 454.)—I quote the following from the will 
of William Burnard, of Thame, Oxon, school- 
master :— 

*I direct that on the day of my interment my body be 

removed into the schoolroomeattached to my dwelling- 
house, and placed on two tressels, without a pall, and 
that a funeral oration be pronounced over it by some 
able and well-educated minister; that my dear friends, 
Mr. Caterer and Mr. Howlett, speak the dictates of their 
consciences, and offer up appropriate prayers. Hymns 
to be sung, and then my body to be quietly removed into 
the garden belonging to my dwelling-house, and there 
deposited in a brick grave prepared for that purpose, the 
relatives only following.”—Made May 17, 1834; proved 
19th June, 1835. 
_ Thave been credibly informed that the provision 
in this case was not attended to, and that the 
testator was buried in the parish churchyard of 
Thame, Oxon. Freperick G. Lez, D.C.L. 

Lambeth Terrace. 

THOUSAND-LEAVED Grass (4** S, xi, 275, 350.) 
——Thousand-leaf, as its name implies, is the milfoil 
or yarrow, Achillea millefolium. It is still in 
repute, as in a less degree are agrimony and tansy. 
Tansy is a pot herb, tansy-pudding (a custard or 
other light pudding slightly flavoured with tansy- 
juice) being considered a proper Easter-Sunday 
puddingin some partsof England. I partook of it this 
year as usual ; it is anything but a “ hellish bolus.” 
Old cookery books have receipts for tansies (of 
gooseberries for instance), in which the herb tansy 
forms no ingredient, so the name perhaps implies 
& sort of pudding. Ido not know if Brookes’s 











Dispensatory, published 1753, is a scarce work, 
but it contains a full account of all our medical 
simples, and their uses, milfoil, agrimony, and 
tansy among the rest. P. &. 
Systasis oF Crete (4 §,. xi. 344, 429.)— 
“Without knowing the context in Burke,” as 
ETONENSIS says, “a conjecture must be a little 
vague”; but it does not appear that the “ well- 
known political constitution” of Crete, cited by 
Mr. Purtron (from Smith’s Dic. Gr. and Rom. 
Ant.), was known as the Systasis. CCC.X.L 


“HARNESSED” (4 §, xi. 303, 386, 435.)— 
Gesenius’s explanation of the word thus translated 
in the Authorised Version is probably the correct 
one. He derives it from a root signifying to be 
angry, and translates it eager, active, brave, ready 
prepared for fighting. Translators have always 
found a difficulty in this word. The following is 
a list of the principal renderings that have been 
given: réury yeved, LXX ; évwrAcopévor, Aquila ; 
KkaSwrdvocpevor, Symmachus; eurratfovres, 
Theodotion ; reurrades, Fuller; armati, Vulgate ; 
lumbis accincti, First; geriistet, Luther. It will 
be seen that our translators followed the Vulgate, 
using the word “harnessed,” in Exod. xiii. 18, and 
the synonymous word “armed” in Josh. i. 14, 
iv. 12, and Judges vii. 11. 

That we ought to substitute “rejoicing” for 
“ harnessed,” as your correspondent says a Scotch 
clergyman suggested, is impossible. C. Davis. 


Nivov avopypata (4% S. xi. 198, 288, 313, 
410.)—Many years ago, when a boy, I saw this 
inscription painted on the font at Sandbach parish 
church, in the county of Chester, and for anything 
I know to the contrary, it may still be in existence 
there. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

The literature of this inscription will be found at 
the following references :—Gent. Mag., xl. 617 ; 
lxiii. 441 ; 1825, ii. 2, 194, 392; 1830, i. 307, 487; 
ii. 35 (list of Latin and Greek authorities) ; New 
Monthly Mag., 1821, ii. 171; Poulson’s Holderness, 
1841, ii. 405; “N. & Q.,” 1* S. vii. 178, 366, 417 ; 
Vili. 198, 352, 520; 3° S. xii. 38, 66; Handbook 
of Engl. Eccles., 1847, p. 135; Poole’s Church 
Architecture, 1842, p. 103; Assoc. Archit. Soc. 
Papers, 1864, vii. 200. W. C. B. 

Hull. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Land of Moab. Travels and Discoveries on the 
East Side of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. By H. B. 
Tristram, LL.D., Hon. Canon of Durham. With a 
Chapter on the Persian Palace of Mashita. By Jas. 
Fergusson. (Murray.) 

Srxce Mr. Layard’s volumes, descriptive of his discoveries 

at Nineveh, no book of Eastern travel and research has 

been published at all equal in interest, importance, and 
amusement to Dr. Tristram’s Land of Moab. Explorers 
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who had looked at Moab from a distance, spoke of there 
being nothing there. Dr. Tristram, an experienced tra- 
veller, thought the “nothing” was worth his looking 
after. In the course of his eventful expedition he made 
many discoveries, but these are really as “‘ nothing” com- 
d with his grand “find” of the Persian Palace of 
ashita. This ancient building must have been one of 
the most magnificent edifices in the East. Admirable 
plates Son eee afford an excellent idea of its 
splendour and beauty in decay ; and the engraving of the 
lace reconstructed gives an equally perfect idea of what 
it was in the day of its strength and its magnificence. 
This discovery must have well repaid Dr. Tristram for all 
his fatigues and anxieties. His narrative will be read 
with great interest, for it never flags in a single page. 
From some conclusions, perhaps, there may be readers 
who will differ. He tells a story of an Arab who killed 
another Arab for the sake of the thorough-bred horse he 
was riding, and the slayer could not see he had, under such 
circumstances, done wrong. Dr. Tristram thinks the 
Arab lover of horse-flesh would have thought and acted 
differently if he had lived under the Gospel! dispensation ; 
as if scores of Christian thieves had not been hanged at 
Tyburn for the same, or a similar offence. 


The Question of Anglican Ordination Discussed. By 
E. E. Estcourt, Canon of St. Chad’s Cathedral, Bir- 
mingham. (Burns & Oates.) 

Canon Estcourt’s volume is chiefly devoted to the claim 

made for a recognition of the validity of Anglican Orders 

by the Roman Catholic Church. We need only to state 
his conclusion, which is that the Anglican claimants 
must go upon Roman Catholic principles,—that is, upon 
the principles by which the Church of Rome is accus- 
tomed to judge,—before the head of that Church would 
find that the claimants had grounds for a petition to the 

Holy See to recognize the validity of Anglican Ordina- 

tions. The Appendix is full of documents which will 

attract as much attention as the text which they illus- 
trate ; especially the attention of the student of history. 


Letters, Lectures, and Reviews 
terion, or Oxford in the Nineteenth Century. 
Very Rev. Henry Longueville Mansel, D.D. 
by Henry W. Chandler, M.A. (Murray.) 

Here is a volume, the merits of which cannot be fully 
explained in a paragraph. It includes the various philo- 
sophical works, and nearly all the reviews by the late 
Dean Mansel. The hitherto unpublished portion com- 
prises the lecture on “Utility as the Ground of Moral 
Obligation,” and an unfinished chapter on the Idealism 
of Berkeley. There is matter for deep thought, and help 
to bring thought to healthy conclusion, in every chapter. 
One article, “ Sensation Novels,” is full of brilliancy, and 
ends thus :—“ When the reading public wakes up from 
its present delusion, it will discover, with regard to some 
at least of the favourites of the day, that its affections 
have been bestowed upon an object not very different in 
kind from the animal of which Titania was enamoured. 


Including the Phrontis- 
By the 
Edited 


Mr. Cuanrtes Caitcuett, formerly (for thirteen years) 
Agsistant-Secretary to the Society of Arts, is a candidate 
for the Secretaryship of the Royal Academy, now vacant. 


BOOKS = ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following b to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose eo nai nes and addresses 
are given for that purpose 
Hea, 5 and 6 of the first edition of “ Early Prose Re 

VW. J. Thoms containing “ George a Green "and 
Deok or Faustus.” 
Wanted by W H. Bdwards, 48, South Lambeth R 


mances,” edited by 
“The History of 


ad, 8. W. 





Buaros’s Anatomy oy Metancnorr. Folio, 1626. 
Overscery’s Wire. An early edition. 

Haatems Miscettany. Vol. IX. 

Wortp Eyxcompassen sy Daaxke. Hakluyt Society. 

Wanted by John Wilson, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
Cariys_e’s Inpex to Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 
O'Connor's Bipiioturca Stowensis. Vol. I. 
Kitkensy Arcu®o.ocicat Journar. Vol. 

to LIL. 


I., or Parts of Vol lL 


New or old series, or odd numbers. 
Fraser's Mac Vols. 1, 2, 4, 35, 39, 40, or odd numbers of same. 
Nortu Baitisu Review. Report odd numbers and price. 

Wanted by W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


Dvusuw Review. 
AZINE. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


MISERERES IN THE CHAPEL or Dt RHAM Caste (4® 
S. xi. 459.)—Add to the heading of this, “ and in Durham 
Cathedral.” Jn col. 1. last line but two, after * stall 
work,” insert ‘in the Cathedral.” Jn col. ‘ Ser a ae 
a ” read “ Ornsby’s.” T. BF. 


y. H. 8. M.—The title-page of the work mfr to 
as. oa n Abridgment of Mr. Locke's Essay concerme 
ing Humane Understanding. London, Printed for 
and F. Churchill at the Black Swan in Paternoster B 
and Edw. Castle, next Scotland Yurd gate, near Wii 
hall, 1696.” A subsequent edition was issued in I 
The responsibility of the “abridqments” rests solely, 
are disposed to think, with John Wynne. 

J. Beate.— The phrase alluded to is an irreverent 
of “ Where's that creeping genius ¢” 

C. W. F. K.—Apply to a news-agent for the name 
the papers ; possibly Messrs. Novello could give the 
nformatior required. 


W. J. Picott.—You had better apply direct to 


family. ° 


H. B. Puxtoy.—ZJs not the inse ruption, l ke the Pastoral 
Staff, suite modern ? 

w. 8. i s (i. 13) states that the naval 
ment which took place between the Corcyreans a 
rinthians, B.C. 665 (not 657), is the jrat sea-fight on 
record. 

W. Hvuenes.— 
See “ The Arraignment, Trials, Conviction, 
demnatio; of Sir Rich. Grahame, Bart., Vi 
in the Kingdom of Seotland, and John A 
High- Treas on again st their Max st 
Queen Mary. ‘Published by Her 
mand, 1791.” 

Eri RyYGENHOEG. 
British Museum. 

Tewars.—* Villiers of Brooksby” next 

SupscripEr.—Return the Part and it shall be exchangete 


was beheaded in 1600 
and Com 
scount Prestom, 
hton, Gent, for 

s King William ara 
Majesties special com- 


Lord Preston 


The works referred to are not in the 


weer. 


NOTICZ 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return come 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and) 
address of the sender, not necessarily for pub jlication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, 5 
London, W.C. 








